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— NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
the most beautiful dress in the world. 
Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 


But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
I whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because, 
Sally was right—there.never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 


It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 

And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 
of knowing that if an emergency comes, 
you've got the money to meet it. 

I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I'd 
tried every which way to save before, but, 


brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U.S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan... is the safest, “‘foolproofest,” 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 
into $4 in just 10 years. 


Quiftmitic: saving ip 
saving 


US. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 
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Upper graders’ work requires 
more consideration in the 
selection of scissors and 
shears. 


Fine quality hardened and 


tempered. Hand ground steel 
blades. Fully nickel plated. 
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Nature gives to every time and season some beauties 
of its own; and from morning to night, as from the cradle 
to the grave, is but a succession of changes so gentle and 
easy that we can scarcely mark their progress. 

| — CHARLES DICKENS 
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No CHARACTER is more in- 
teresting than the cross old, sly old, 
wicked old, spooky old witch. The 
long nose and pointed chin make her 
easier to draw than many milder 
people. She can ride over the moon, 
cook an awful brew, wear green 
hair and move along the sky on a 
broomstick. Her cat need not look 
real. It can have wicked eyes and 
snuggle up to her as she does her 
mysterious work. 

Artists and children like subjects 
which are exaggerations. They like 
imagination. Children can do their 
part only if the teacher does hers. 

What is the teacher’s part in this 
witch painting? First she must en- 
joy the creative expressions of chil- 
dren. She will chuckle and exclaim 
as each child paints something 
weird. The children catch the spirit. 
Here is a teacher who enjoys what 
they enjoy and appreciates what 
they do. 

Second: The teacher must not be 
too critical of composition. The main 
objective should be expression. 

Third: Sometimes the teacher 
takes brush and paints of unusual 
colors and makes some pictures as 
the children watch her. When she 
tries some new combination of 
colors the children see that she likes 
to experiment. They feel more like 
experimenting. They see that some- 
times the teacher succeeds better 
than she does at other times. They 
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Halloween Witches 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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are more ready to fail sometimes. 
When they are willing to fail they 
feel more free to try new things. 

Fourth: The teacher is very busy 
pinning up witch pictures in the 
room and in the hall and dramatiz- 
ing the children’s results by placing 
some of them on white paper, others 
on black and still others on magenta, 
yellow-green and royal-blue. 

Often the freedom gained in witch 
painting helps free children for the 
art work that follows. Usually they 


paint quickly when on the subject of 


witches. Excitement is in the air. 

Subjects which help to make chil- 
dren more free in their painting are 
very important. Other school sub- 
jects often make children more 
stiff in their work. They do arith- 
metic and writing on paper of small 
sizes. Often they work for correct 
spelling, correct grammar and nicely 
formed letters. All of these efforts 
make their creative work stilted. 
This excited, quick drawing of the 
old witch can be done in a lively, 
free, big way. 

Colored paper helps children in 
this witch painting. A few strokes 
with tempera of many colors on a 
paper of a rich color makes a very 
striking result in a few minutes. One 
child can make several different 
kinds of witches in a few moments. 

Some children like newsprint pa- 
per. Big brushes quickly make 
strokes which show off on the white 
surface. Children realize that news- 
print paper is cheap. They are, 
therefore, willing to make some 
sketches and throw them away. 
They make some sketches which 
they keep. 

Often Halloween parties are given 
in schools and churches. All com- 
munity leaders realize the im- 
portance ‘of keeping children busy 
and entertained with constructive 
work on a night when many go out 
for destruction. 

Often drawing, cutting and paint- 
ing witches can be used for the 
entertainment at the party. The 
drawings can be the first plans to 
help children in the making of Hal- 
loween costumes to help celebrate 
Halloween night. Halloween and 
all of the drawing and constructing 


becomes a very important part of 
the child’s school life. 

The children who paint freely on 
smaller papers often like to paint 
big murals to decorate some club 
room, schoolroom or hall for the 
Halloween party. 


Witches can be quickly painted 
on paper napkins and place mats for 
after all the witch is the symbol of 
Halloween. 


What | Like to Do 


EDNA HAMILTON 


“O, I just love to crawl and 
squirm,” 
Said the brown 
worm... 


caterpillar 


I spin a house of silken thread, 
Then go to sleep in my soft bed. 


And in the spring, beneath blue 
sky, 
Guess what I am! A butterfly! 
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Art Lessons for Hallowe'en 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Hatioween has become the 
children’s holiday, in spite of its very 
old and venerable origin, back in 
the days of the Druids. 

“ach generation of children get 
new enjoyment out of this grotesque 
and mischievous celebration. Since 
stores of every sort advertise the 
witches, cats, pumpkins, and all the 
other emblems of Hallowe’en, and 
these are used for parties in the 
home, it is especially important 
that the children in school be en- 
couraged to inject some creative 
ideas in connection with Hallowe’en. 
How will the folk art of, America 
develop if we do not occasionally add 
something to the heritage from other 
countries? 

There are fewer and fewer schools 
across the land where _ identical 
witches and pumpkins are pasted in 
the windows for all passers by to see. 
Most schools wish to be known for 
their originality of thought. They 
know that in the preparation for 
holidays the children can continue 
to adventure in thinking. 

The songs about Hallowe’en pro- 
vide many good subjects for pic- 
tures. The first stanza of “Peter 
Pumpkin,” in Churchhill-Grindell, 


The children in their costumes after they had given their original play in 
assembly at Lyndover School. 


Book 5, will inspire the children to 
make some unusual pictures. 
My name is Peter Pumpkin 
I am jolly fat and round 
When Autumn winds begin to blow 
I lie still on the ground. 
And shudder there in mortal fear 
For some dark gloomy night 
They'll gash a horrid grin on me 
And in me put a light. 

And this is a time when the chil- 
dren can make up their own rhymes 


and invent a tune for them. These 
will be especially delightful for illus- 
trating. For the singing and the 
parades the children will want 
masks. These can be an art lesson, 
too, not just a time for drawing ugly 
faces. The masks may be painted 
directly on a paper sack which is 
drawn down over the head, or the 
masks can be on white paper and 
afterward pasted on the sack. 

Children can be encouraged to 
make the eyes, nose and mouth 
prominent, and all decorations fol- 
lowing the lines of these main fea- 
tures. 

One second-grade class found the 
opportunity for doing creative work 
in their little song, “The Witch,” 
by J. Wolverton, in The American 
Singer, Book Two. 


A riding, a riding, up there in the 


sky. 

A witch on a broom stick, so high, so 
high, 

With a tall, tall hat and a black, 
black cat, 

A riding, a riding up there in the 
sky. 


A riding, a riding up there to the 
moon, 
A sweeping the cobwebs away with 
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her broom. A riding, a riding up there to the the words and had sung them many 
What a queer, queer sight on a Hal- moon. times before they thought of illus- 


lowe’en night. The children were familiar with (Turn to Page 63) 
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A Project for Junior Red Cross 


Fourth of July Festival Hats 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


Every teacher knows that the 
child learns best through projects 
on his own level of interest. One 
cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders. Yet, strangely enough, 
that which is learned in a spirit of 
adventure when young can be ap- 
plied to serious work in maturity. 
And so we are always thankful when 
we receive such requests as fre- 
quently come in from the Junior 
Red Cross and other organizations. 
“How many festival hats can you 
make for us for Hallowe’en, or for 
Christmas, or Easter, or July 
Fourth?” we are often asked. 

What an opportunity! A chance 
to develop a sympathetic attitude 
toward invalids to whom we owe so 
much. A chance to develop priceless 
originality. A chance to teach the 
use of the circle and the understand- 
ing of such terms as radius, cir- 
cumference, diameter. A chance 
to explore the possibilities of paper, 
scissors, paste. And all with an end- 
product highly delightful to children 
so that the learning will be as en- 
ticing as sucking a stick of candy. 

In our schools we have made, 
shall I say, “millions” of festival 


hats in the past few years. Let me 
tell you about one of our most re- 
cent projects. Maybe you would 
like to try it. Let us enter Miss 
K——’s room. 

“The soldiers want some funny 
hats for their next party,” says 
Miss K——— when her class enters 
the room. “Shall we make some 
hats? Funny hats? Paper hats?” 


“Why do soldiers want funny 
hats,’ asks skeptical George. 
“These are soldiers in the hos- 


pitals, George,” explains Miss K—. 
“They like to have some fun on 
their holidays.” 

“Are there still soldiers in the 
hospitals)”’ exclaims Alice. 

“Yes, Alice. And some of them 
may be there for the rest of their 
lives. We don’t want them to think 
we have forgotten them, do we?” 
says Miss K——— reflectively. 

“Oh, no,” says Alice, “but what 
kind of hats do they want?” 

“Last year the sixth grade class 
made Hallowe’en Hats,” explained 
Miss K——. “But this year we 
have been asked to make hats for 
July Fourth. That gives us plenty 
of time, doesn’t it?” 


The class agrees. 

“First we should think of what 
things we will need,” 
Miss K——-. 

“Paper and scissors and paste,”’ 
says Emily. 

“Colored paper,” amends Bob. 


continues 


“Good stiff paper that will stand 
up,” suggests Bill. 

“IT don’t know how to make a 
hat,” says Edith. ““We need to know 
how,” pleads Mary. 
“True enough,” agrees Miss 
K——. “But it is not hard to learn. 
There are many You will 
probably each invent some. How- 
ever, it would be a good idea to 
think for a minute of how an ordi- 
nary hat is made” She takes her 
simple sailor hat off the cupboard 
shelf. 


“What parts do you see in my 
hat?” she asks. 


ways. 


“The front part that sticks out,” 
says Alice. 

“That is the brim, Alice,” says 
Miss K——. “It is not only in 
front. See, it goes all the way 
around.” She turns the hat as she 
speaks. 
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“The part your head fits into,” 
says James. 

“That is the crown, James. What 
shape are the crown and the brim?” 

“The brim is a circle,” says Ma- 
ble. “The crown is a circle, too, 
except that it stands up like a silo” 

Miss K—— laughs. “It is a 
cylinder, Mable, and so is the silo. 
I am glad you saw the resemblance. 
Well, let us learn how to draw a 
circle. We have some compasses for 
that purpose. George, you may get 
them from the blue box on the 
cupboard shelf.”’ 

The children are agog to see the 
new tool. 

Miss K takes one in her hand 
and twirls it around as she speaks to 
the class. ““However,’” she muses, 
‘these compasses will not make very 
large circles. Later on we may have 
to make our own compasses.” 

‘‘Make our own compasses!”’ ex- 
claim the class wonderingly. ““How 
could we ever do that?” 

“We'll find out,” 
K——.. “But first let us get ac- 
quainted with these ready-made 
compasses.”’ She provides the pupils 
with pieces of practice paper and old 
cardboard. 

“What do you think we can use 
this cardboard for?” she asks, as she 
hands one to Frederick. 

“I know,” exclaims Frederick, as 
the idea dawns. “‘Put it under your 
paper so that your compass will not 
scratch your desk.” 

“Just right, Frederick,” replies 
Miss K taking the compass in 
her hands and showing the class how 
to open it to the desired width, place 
it on the paper, and swing it by the 
knob on top. 

The class swings in circles of 
many sizes, learns the terms radius, 
diameter, circumference. 

‘““Now let us cut out one of our 
circles and see if we can use it for a 
hat brim of a miniature hat. You 
girls might call them doll hats,’’ says 
Miss K . “After a while we will 
use larger paper and larger com- 
passes.” 

When the brims are cut out Miss 
K suggests that they cut a strip 
of paper a few inches deep for a 
crown. “We might have an open 


says Miss 


crown this time,’ she ventures. 
“Let us roll this strip into a cylinder 
— like a silo--’’ She smiles at Ma- 
ble as she says this, “‘And insert it 
in the brim.” 

‘But there is no hole in the brim 
to stick it through,” objects Ruth. 

“You are right,” answers Miss 
K——-. “Using the same center as 
for the large circle let us make a 
smaller circle inside the big one by 
using a smaller radius. Because they 
will have the same center we will call 
these two concentric circles. Con- 
centric circles are circles having 
the same center.” 

The children quickly draw con- 
centric circles and, poke their scis- 
sors through the center of the paper, 
cut out a circular hole in the brim. 

“Now -let us insert our rolled up 
strip and find out how long it will 
have to be to fill this opening,” says 
Miss K——. “Let it spring out 
gently so that you will not lose 
control of it.” 

The class follows instructions, 
only to find there is no way to 
fasten the brim to the crown. 

“Who has a suggestion?” asks 
Miss K——. 

Some volunteered: 

“You will have to paste it down 
with extra strips.”’ 

“You could snip the edge in little 
cuts and paste them up to the 


99 


crown. 


‘““Maybe snipping the edge of the 
crown would be best, and paste the 
snips down to the brim.” 

“Either of your suggestions would 
work, I think,” says Miss K——. 
“Some of you may try one, some 
another and we can compare. But 
first let me ask you how we can 
snip these edges neatly so that they 
will fold up the same amount all 
around.” 

“Oh, I know,” bursts out Albert. 
‘“‘We need another concentric circle 
just inside the brim a little way. 
Then we can snip from the opening 
to that circle and all the little tabs 
will be alike.” 

The class follows this procedure, 
some snipping the lower edge of the 
crown, others the inner edge of the 
brim. They also discover that the 
strip that makes the crown must be 
long enough to have a flap for past- 
ing. 

Presently the miniature hats are 
done. 

“Of course, we needn’t have an 
open top crown if we want a closed 
one,” says Miss K--—. ““Who can 
suggest how we can put a top on the 
crown?” 

As this is just the matter of an- 
other concentric circle, the idea is 
soon arrived at. Pasting it isn’t easy. 
But they have learned one more 
thing. 

“It’s fun,” says Ruth. 
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“Yes,” says Miss K——. “But 
perhaps we have had enough fun for 
one day. We can go on tomorrow. 
Let us gather up our tools and 
scraps.” 

On the following day stiff red, 
white and blue construction paper 
in 12x18 size is available. Also 
scissors, compasses, cardboard and 
paste. ““Now we can start on our 
party hats,” says Miss K——. 
“How can we make them funny?” 

““Make some with funny trim — 
firecrackers and things like that,” 
says George. 

“Make some tiny hats, just big 
enough to wear over one ear,”’ says 
Mable. 

“Make some large ones with very 
tall crowns,” says John. 

‘How wide will be the largest one 
you can get from this paper?” asks 
Miss K-—-. 

John takes a ruler and measures 
thoughtfully. “If it’s going to be a 
circle it can only be 12” wide,” he 
replies. 

“You are right, John. So we 
won't make any circles larger than 
twelve inches in diameter,” replies 
Miss K——. 

“Our compasses won’t make them 
that large, Miss K--—,” suggests 
Elsie. “But you said you would 
show us how to make a bigger com- 
pass.” 

“Shall I do that now?” 

“Yes, yes,” says the class. 

“I have some strips of oak tag 
about 8” long and 1%” wide on the 
second shelf of the cupboard, John,” 
says Miss K——-. When he returns 
with them she continues, ““This is 
what we shall make our compasses 
of, Let us rule a line down the verti- 
cal center. Now, measure in %4” 
from one end and place a dot on the 
line. Through this dot we will stick a 
thumb tack and fasten the oaktag 
down to our cardboard.” She dem- 
onstrates and the children follow 
directions. “‘How long is the re- 
mainder of the line?” 

“Seven and one-half inches,” re- 
plies George promptly. 

““How wide a circle do you want 
to make?” 

“Only twelve inches,” volunteers 
Alice. 

“Do you know what length of 
radius you will need?” 
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“Six inches,” say several pupils 
together. 

“‘Well, then we will measure six 
inches forward from the first dot and 


put in another dot on the line. 


Through that dot we will insert our 
pencil, and swing it around. See 
how easy it is?” 

The children are excited and try 
out their own paper compasses right 
away. 

“It works,” they cry. 

“And it doesn’t cost anything,” 
says Albert. 

‘““You can make any size of circle 
you want to,” says Mable. 

“Suppose you demonstrate that 
to the class,” suggests Miss K——-. 

“Now we are ready for our fun. 
While you are working making 
crown and brim be thinking how you 
can trim your hats. And maybe 
some of you will want some other 
kind of crown than that we made 
yesterday.” 

“Or maybe we will want to put 
the trimming in a funny place,” 
said Edith. ‘““My mother once had a 
hat with the trimming under the 
brim.” 

“Maybe we could make paper 
feathers.” 

“Or tassels.” 

“We could trim with stars and 
stripes.” 

Ideas pop from all over the room. 

It is a busy, happy class that cuts 
and snips and pastes. 

Miss K—— circulates amongst 
them. “What an interesting scrap 
this is, John, that you had left when 
you cut out the circle. I wonder 
what you could make of it.” 

She twists it lovingly in her hands. 

Soon John has an idea. “It could 
be a feather plume,” he says. 
“Couldn’t I fringe its edges?” 

“What else can be done with 
paper besides fringe it?”’ asks Miss 
K——-. 

“IT know,” says George “You 
can cut it in strips and curl it with 
your scissors as we did when we 
made paper strip toys long ago.” 

“You can fold it like a fan,” says 
Mary. 

“You can sort of braid it and make 
a sprig of it,” volunteers Alice, 
demonstrating. 

Several days are spent on this 
project. It does not “wear out.” 


Some pupils finish more than one 
hat. One girl brings in a “funny 
paper” out of which to make a 
trim of fringe. 

Another finds a mailing roll and 
out of it constructs a giant fire- 
cracker. A third makes a halo hat. 
Another a pack-flat hat which con- 
sists of a half circle foundation with 
a 1” rim cut out, all but the inch at 
each end. When this attached rim is 
folded back it serves to hold the 
hat on the head. When it is laid 
flat the hat is a simple half circle of 
paper, except for its tassel trim. 
Some hats have cone shaped crowns. 
Some have streamers from which 
dangle red, white and blue stars. 
One hat is of blue with red and white 
fringes hanging down from the top 
of the crown. 

“Henry’s hat could be named 
‘Hangover’,” volunteers the class 
jester. 

“Mary’s hat could be called 
“Rocket Shower’,”’ volunteers Bob. 

The children manufacture names 
for each other’s hats as they work 
busily on. 

Suddenly a disturbing idea comes 
to George. “How are the soldiers 
going to hold these hats on their 


heads?” he asks. 


“IT wonder,” replies Miss K-——. 
“Who has a solution for thai prob- 
lem?” 

They finally hit upon having ties 
of carpet warp held on with small 
oak tag reinforcements. The hats 
are finished. 

“We must have a parade before 
we send them away,” says Miss 
K——. the’ other classes will 
want to see them.” 

Soon the hats are all ready for 
the Red Cross delivery service. 

In a few weeks an important let- 
ter arrives: 


Dear children, 

The hats were lots of fun. Thank 
you for making them. We used them 
at our Fourth of July party. 

Your soldier friends in 
———Hospital. 

What happier climax could there 

be to their lovely project? 


— 
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Autumn Leaves 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tus ARTICLE may seem very 
seasonal and also very regional. 
However, suggestions which I state 
here are only meant to be “nucleus- 
ideas.”’ Such suggestions should be 
applicable to any other seasonal 
growth and any other regional 
natural beauty. 

We are blessed in our area of 
Wisconsin with the turning of the 
leaves in the fall from green to every 
color in the spectrum. Hard maples, 
oaks, and other trees turn in color 
during the fall and glow into a 
radiance that is almost unbelievable. 
If pictures were painted of these 
beauties most people would never 
believe such colors exist. I have 
made more use of this seasonal 
beauty this year than ever before. I 
don’t know if the season was more 
spectacular in its beauty this year 
than in previous years or if my ap- 
preciation is being sharpened with 
the years. At any rate, I saw more 


fineness of color and shape than I 
had ever before seen, and I at- 
tempted to bring this feeling into 
the cognizance of these children 
which I teach. 


We studied trees as a whole and 
leaves individually. We drew tree 
shapes and leaf shapes (of all vari- 
eties). We took field trips out to 
wooded areas and gathered unusual 
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shaped and colored single leaves and 
leaf groups. We cut free hand leaves 
and studied shapes. After we had 
studied and drawn shapes, we stud- 
ied their colors. The wonders of 
nature were marvelous. This proved 
to be a lesson which combined de- 
sign, color and appreciation. 

From the study of single shapes 
and colors we worked to design a 
whole page of leaf forms. We danced 
them around the page; gave variety 
in shapes and tried to balance the 
paper with space and color. 

From this study we took up our 
water colors and blended one large 
colorful leaf. Sometimes the children 
worry when colors run together, but 
of course on this project it was to 
their advantage. (And incidentally, 
it was to my advantage in the 
teaching of the real water color 
techniques.) They also learned dur- 
ing this lesson how yellow and red 
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form orange — red and orange — 
red-orange, etc. There were no 


Reading and More of It 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Mosr OF the reading done in 
the primary grades is in the form of 
oral recitation. 

When the child reaches the higher 
grades, he begins to read more and 
more silently. Science, geography, 
history, and arithmetic problems all 
require a great amount of silent 
reading. 

This is as it should be if the child 
has mastered his reading ability in 
the first years of his school life. Un- 
fortunately, however, many of our 
children have not mastered the art 
of reading sufficiently to be able to 
read silently and comprehend the 
advanced subject matter which they 
are expected to cover. They are so 
concerned with the mechanics of 
reading that they do not know what 
they are reading. 

The majority of pupils who need 
special tutoring are found to need 
this extra oral reading practice. 
Vocabulary study, phonics and word 
drills should, of course, precede this 
oral reading. 


Because this condition seems so 
prevalent in our public schools, it 
would seem that time should be 
taken for more oral reading in the 
classroom. We realize how very 
tedious an oral reading lesson can be 
to all concerned, especially when a 
teacher must hear a large class read 
individually and when so many read 
falteringly, but it would really be 
justifiable that some step should be 
taken to improve a pupil’s reading. 

It is not right to criticize without 
offering a tangible, workable solu- 
tion. The following method has 
been worked successfully in lower 
grades, and should be increasingly 
successful when carried on at a 
higher grade level. 

In every classroom, there are cer- 
tain boys and girls who are natural 
leaders, both by reason of scholar- 
ship and personality. They can be 
used to great advantage in many 
ways. 

In this situation, for example, 
divide the class into small groups, 


outlines around the leaves. When 
they wanted to form yellow they 
worked direct with yellow, etc. 

Next we did spray and spatter 
leaves — making large sheet ar- 
rangements and whole murals. Black 
spots of ink formed a strong back- 
ground and the brilliantly colored 
leaves made striking murals. 

From here we chose some of the 
most brilliant leaves and dipped 
them in warm wax for preservation. 
We put parawax in an empty coffee 
can over the hot plate and dipped 
the leaves in. The process was 
simple, but thrilling and effective 
for lasting beauty. 

All in all the study lasted nearly a 
month in its various forms, but I 
am sure the time was well spent. 
The children not only had fun, but 
grew in appreciation of the beauties 
of nature and, incidentally, pro- 
duced some fine art work. 


placing a leader in charge of each 
section. It will be the duty of each 
leader, for perhaps twenty minutes 
a day, to hear the individual child 
read orally. By being in a small 
group, he will have more turns and 
have more actual practice in reading 
aloud. 

A good teacher can supervise this 
work without actually using her 
own valuable time. If her choice of 
leaders is wise, the activity should go 
along smoothly. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen the so called 
leader take his “class’”’ to another 
room and conduct the lesson suc- 
cessfully without the teacher’s pres- 
ence. 

It is well to change leaders fre- 
quently in most cases in order to 
give all a chance to be “teacher.” In 
this way, no boy or girl gets too 
“bossy!”’ That might easily become 
the chief complaint. 

Certainly these few minutes of 
daily oral reading should be better 
than none at all. In conclusion we 
can only say that any experiment 
which helps even one child in his 


progress is worth trying! 
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Hallowe'en Radio Hour 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manager: This is Station TTG. We are broadcasting 
from the Third Grade studios of Tyler School. We 
have planned the Halloween Radio Hour particularly 
for our third grade radio friends all over the United 
States. Please stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! This is 
Don Allen announcing. You are about to hear a Hallo- 
ween story, “The Hobyahs” which is an old English 
folk tale. 

The reader will be Jane Barth. 

John Kennedy will speak for the hobyahs, 

Jack Boller will be little dog Turpie. 

The little old man is Joe Davis. 

The little old woman is Jean Allison. 

Now the story, ““The Hobyahs.” 

Reader: Once upon a time there lived a little old man 
and a little old woman, in a little old house, all made 
of hempstalks. They had a little dog, Turpie, who 
barked whenever any one came near the house. Now 
ofl in the deep, dark woods there lived some Hobyahs. 
One night when the little old man and the little old 
woman were fast asleep, creep, creep, creeping came 
the Hobyahs through the woods. 

The Hobyahs: Tear down the hempstalks, eat up the 
little old man, and carry off the little old woman. 

Little Dog Turpie: ““Bow, wow —- bow, wow! I must 
bark loud and frighten the Hobvahs away. 

Little Old Man: Little Old Woman, little dog, Turpie, 
barks so that I can neither slumber nor sleep. In the 
morning I shall cut off his tail. 

Reader: So he cut off little dog, Turpie’s tail and hung 
it upon the wall. The second night the Hobyahs came 
creep, creep, creeping along through the woods. 

The Hobyahs: Tear down the hempstalks; eat up the 
little old man and carry off the little old woman. 

Little Dog Turpie: Bow, wow —- Bow, wow! I must 
bark loudly and frighten the Hobyahs away. 

Little Old Man: Little Old Woman, little dog Turpie 
barks so that I can neither slumber nor sleep.'In the 
morning I shall cut off his ears. 

Reader: So he cut off little dog Turpie’s ears and hung 
them upon the wall. The third night the Hobyahs 
came creep, creep, creeping along through the woods. 

The Hobyahs: Tear down the hempstalks; eat up the 
Little Old Man: carry off The Little Old Woman. 

Reader: Again little dog Turpie barked and barked 
and barked so that he frightened the Hobyahs and 
they ran away home. The little old man heard little 
dog Turpie. 

Little Old Man: Little Old Woman, little dog Turpie 
barks se loudly I can neither slumber nor sleep. In the 
morning I shall cut off his legs. 

Reader: So he cut off little dog Turpie’s legs and hung 
them up on the wall. The fourth night little dog Turpie 
neard the Hobyahs coming, creep, creep, creeping 
through the woods. 


The Hobyahs: Tear down the hempstalks; eat up the 
little old man; carry off the little old woman. 

Little Dog Turpie: Bow, wow -- Bow, wow — Bow, 
wow! I can’t run to chase the Hobyahs away; so I must 
bark more loudly than ever to save the little old man 
and the little old woman. Bow, wow! 

Little Old Man: Little Old Woman, little dog Turpie 
barks louder than ever. In the morning I shall cut off 
his head. 

Reader: So he cut off little dog Turpie’s head and hung 
it upon the wall. Then little dog Turpie could bark 
no more. The next night the Hobyahs again came 
creep, creep, creeping through the woods. 

The Hobyvahs: Tear down the hempstalks. Eat up the 
little old man; carry off the little old woman. 

Reader: Little dog Turpie didn’t bark that night 
because he couldn’t; so there was no one to frighten 
the Hobyahs away. But, the little old man heard them 
and he was very much frightened. He climbed up into 
the chimney place. Soon the Hobyahs came and tore 
down the hempstalks. They looked all about for the 
little old man, but they couldn’t find him. They put 
the little old woman into a big bag and carried her off 
to their home in the deep, dark woods. There they hung 
the bag from the rafters and they poked it with their 
fingers crying, ““Hear ye! Hear ye!” When it came 
daylight they went to sleep for Hobyahs always sleep 
all day. 

Little Old Man: How foolish I’ve been! Little dog 
Turpie was a good little dog just trying to guard the 
house at night. We can’t get along without little dog 
Turpie. I need him to help me find the little old woman. 

Reader: So he took down from the wall little dog 
Turpie’s head and Zip, it went right on. He took down 
little dog Turpie’s ears and, Zip, Zip, they were on. 
He took down little dog Turpie’s legs and, Zip, Zip, 
Zip, Zip, they were on. He took down little dog Turpie’s 
tail and Z,-Z,-Zip, it went right into its place. Then 
little dog Turpie ran out of the house and went sniff, 
sniff, sniffing into the deep, dark woods. 

Little Dog Turpie: Bow, wow -— bow, wow! Oh, 
here’s the Hobyahs’ house. I'll go right in. Woof — 
woof — woof! Here are all the Hobyahs fast asleep. 

Little Old Woman: Little dog Turpie, little dog Turpie! 
Can’t you hear me? I’m in this big bag. Hurry, little 
dog Turpie; help me out while the Hobyahs are still 
asleep. 

Reader: Little dog Turpie heard the little old woman 
crying in the bag; so he cut it with his sharp teeth. The 
little old woman jumped out and ran home as fast as 
she could go. Little Dog Turpie got into the bag to 
hide. When night came the Hobyahs awoke. They 
went to the bag and poked it with their fingers. 

The Hobyahs: Hear ye! Hear ye! Little Old Woman, 
we're going to eat you up! 

Reader: But, just then little dog Turpie jumped out 
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of the bag and ate up everyone of the Hobyahs. That is 
why there are no Hobyahs now. 

Announcer: You have just listened to the Halloween 
story, “The Hobyahs.” Now the Third Grade will 
sing a group of Halloween songs. 

The boys and girls sing: 

From The World of Music by Glenn-Leavitt-Pub. 
Ginn. and Co. Rhythms and Rimes — “Halloween” by 
Moiselle Renstrom; Listen and Sing —- “Halloween” 
by Susanna Myers. 

The Music Hour — Second Book by McConathy and 
Miessner, “Halloween.” 

Songs of Childhood — Giddings —- Pub. Ginn and 
Co., N. Y. “Halloween.” 


Announcer: Next Richard Brown will read a Hallo- 
ween story which he made up. Take it away, Richard! 

Richard reads his original story: 

Once there was a little crooked cat who lived in a 
little crooked house. One day the little cat didn’t know 
what to do; so he said, “I believe I'll go to the store to 
buy a jack-o-lantern.”” When he went to the store he 
left his house unlocked and while he was gone witches 
got in the house; and goblins got in the cornfield. 


When he came back he saw the black goblins in the 
cornfield and heard voices in the house. “What can 
that be?” he thought. “Oh, I’m afraid!’”’ So he decided 
to go to bed and went to sleep. ““Oow — 000 — 000 — 
000 — 000” he heard and woke up. Two jack-o-lanterns 
were in bed with him. He jumped out of bed and ran 
and ran. Suddenly he came to another little crooked 
house with jack-o-lanterns in front of it. 

“Who is that?” the first jack-o-lantern said. The 
second one said, “It’s witches sliding off the slippery 
moon.” Another said, “Let’s run! Let’s run!’ Just 
then out went the lights; and crash went the jack-o- 
lanterns. The little crooked cat was so frightened that 
he never stopped once until he got back to his own 
little crooked house. It was morning and Halloween 
was over. 

Announcer: You have just enjoyed a Halloween 
story written and read by Richard Brown. Now you 
will hear original Halloween rhymes by various third- 
graders: 

The witches fly up, 
The witches fly down. 


The witches fly 
All over the town. 


——Dean. 
My pumpkin sits on the gate 
And scares everyone who’s late. 
—Beverly 
A ghost all dressed in white 
Will soon be seen, 


No one’s afraid 
Because it’s Halloween. 


—Judith 
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The pumpkins are gay 
On Halloween day. 

The pumpkins are bright 
On Halloween night. 


—Richard 


The witches fly 
Up in the sky! 
— Pat 


In the twilight 

My gay little pumpkin 

Sits looking so bright. 
—Richard 


Witches are afraid 
Of a Halloween parade. 
— Damon 


Oh, oh, oh! A Jack-o-Lantern 
In the window, 

But, I know so well 

He’s but a pumpkin shell. 


-~—Gretchen 


Announcer: The rhymes you have just heard were 
made up by the boys and girls in our class. The past 
part of our program will be a Halloween story read in 
parts. It is ““Teeny-Tiny’’, an old folk tale. 

First Reader: Once upon a time there was a teeny- 
tiny woman who lived in a teeny-tiny house in a teeny- 
tiny village. Now, one day this teeny-tiny woman 
put on her teeny-tiny bonnet and went out of her 
teeny-tiny house to take a teeny-tiny walk. And when 
this teeny-tiny woman had gone a teeny-tiny way she 
came to a teeny-tiny gate. So the teeny-tiny woman 
opened the teeny-tiny gate and went into a teeny-tiny 
churchyard. 

Second Reader: When this teeny-tiny woman had got 
into the teeny-tiny churchyard she saw a teeny-tiny 
bone on a teeny-tiny grave. And the teeny-tiny woman 
said to her teeny-tiny self, ““This teeny-tiny bone will 
make me some teeny-tiny soup for my teeny-tiny 
supper.” So the teeny-tiny woman put the teeny-tiny 
bone into her teeny-tiny pocket and went to her teeny- 
tiny house. 

Third Reader: Now when the teeny-tiny woman got 
home to her teeny-tiny house she was a teeny-tiny 
tired; so she went up her teeny-tiny stairs to her teeny- 
tiny bed, and put the teeny-tiny bone into a teeny- 
tiny cupboard. And when this teeny-tiny woman had 
been to sleep a teeny-tiny time she was awakened 
by a teeny-tiny voice from the teeny-tiny cupboard 
which said, 

“GIVE ME MY BONE” 

Fourth Reader: And this teeny-tiny woman was a 
teeny-tiny frightened; so he hid her teeny-tiny head 
under the teeny-tiny clothes and went to sleep again. 


And when she had been asleep again a teeny-tiny time 
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the teeny-tiny voice again cried out from the teeny-tiny 
cupboard a teeny-tiny louder, 


“GIVE ME MY BONE” 

Fifth Reader: This made the teeny-tiny woman a 
teeny-tiny more frightened; so she hid her head a teeny- 
tiny farther under the teeny-tiny clothes. And when 
the teeny-tiny woman had been asleep again a teeny- 
tiny time the teeny-tiny voice from the teeny-tiny 
cupboard said again a teeny-tiny louder, 

“GIVE ME MY BONE” 


And this teeny-tiny woman was a teeny-tiny bit 
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more frightened, but she put her teeny-tiny head out 
of the teeny-tiny clothes, and said in her loudest 
teeny-tiny voice, 


“TAKE IT’’ 


Manager: You have just heard the Halloween 
Broadcast by the Third Grade from Tyler School. We 
hope you will be listening in next month when we will 
bring you our Thanksgiving Radio Hour. 

TTG is now signing off. 

Have fun Halloween! 


Exciting Episodes in the Life of 


William Penn 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Narrator: 

When we look at the map and note the size of the 
State of Pennsylvania and when we read of the re- 
sources and wealth of that great state, we are naturally 
interested in its founder, William Penn. The following 
episodes, which we are going to dramatize, will give 
you glimpses into the life of this famous and daring 
man. The first episode takes place on Tower Hill, 
London, in the year 1644. War was raging over the land 
and the people watched with distrust, their ruler, 
Charles the First. 

Episode 1 
Mrs. Penn: 

I’m so glad that they could get word to you about our 
baby. He is a beautiful child. You shall see him chris- 
tened tomorrow in the little church on Great Tower 
Street. Your choice of William for his name pleases me 
well, too. 

Captain Penn (of King’s Navy): 

Our boat, the “Fellowship,” has been stationed for 
the last few days in St. George’s Channel. The messen- 
ger came as promptly as he could, I’m sure, and I was 
able to leave immediately. What a dear baby he is, to be 
born in such troublesome times. 

Mrs. Penn: 

Yes, and to think that he must look from our windows 
and see that grim tower where so many prisoners have 
been confined. 

Captain Penn: 

It was in that very tower that Sir Walter Raleigh 
was imprisoned and later beheaded. 
Mrs. Penn: 

How have the sailors on your trip been treated these 
days? 

Captain Penn: 

Exactly like slaves. They are half-starved and pun- 
ished in cruel fashion for the slightest misdemeanors. 
Mrs. Penn: 

What a shame that our child must be brought up in 
his environment! 


Captain Penn: 

I pray that it won’t be for long, my dear. I hope soon 
to be made Rear Admiral of Ireland in command of a 
squadron stationed in the Irish sea. We’ll then be able 
to move to Wanstead where there are trees and grass 
and plenty of space where a lively boy can play. 


Mrs. Penn: 

Perhaps in that environment our boy can better 
forget this constant conflict between the Roundheads 
and the Cavaliers. Each day brings us more stories of 


the atrocities of the Roundheads under the leadership 
of Cromwell. 


Narrator: 
When little William was but five years of age, King 
Charles was beheaded, and his son, Prince Charles, fled 
from the country. Little did Mother Penn realize what 
a change was coming about in the country. Most people 
of Wanstead were Puritans and so little William grew 
more and more to feel like them. His father, now Ad- 
miral Penn, however, had no liking for their plainness 
and severe ways and was a friend of the royal family. 
Cromwell’s spies soon discovered that Penn could 
not be trusted and so had him seized and put in the 
very tower where his son had first seen the light of day. 
Later he was released on condition that he lose his 

title and commission and leave England. 


Episode 2 — Part I 
Narrator: 

William Penn was now sixteen years of age and it was 
his father’s plan to send him to Christ Church college 
at Oxford. In speaking of this to his son, he said, “Christ 
Church College is the very place in which my son can 
make long steps forward, because he is certain to mingle 
there with the sons of aristocratic people. ’Ere long I 
shall be knighted. My wealth will increase and my in- 
fluence at court. William, as my heir, will have a rich 
inheritance.” The following episode takes place at 
Oxford in the year 1660. — 
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William Penn: 

I thought that this college was in control of the 
Roundheads and was supposed to be simple and plain. 
1 find things here that shock me. The boys drink and 
smoke freely and have sports on the Lord’s day. 

Penn's friend: 


They say that the other day swords were drawn be- 
tween a Royalist’s son and one of the Puritans. 
Penn: 

Such a state of things is all wrong. I cannot feel my- 
self entirely as a Cavalier and I do not feel like going to 
Chapel. I find myself quite alone and only daring to 
talk to a few choice friends like you. 

Friend: 

William, did you know that the Quaker, Thomas Loe, 
has been holding outdoor meetings not far from the 
college. You know he has just been freed from prison 
where he went because of his faith. He tells the people 
about the noble deeds of George Fox, the leader of the 
Friends, 

Penn: 

We will go to hear him tomorrow night even though 

the college rules forbid it. 


Part II (the next evening) 
Penn: 

Here we are. There is Thomas Loe standing on the 
steps of this old home. Listen as he quotes the words of 
George Fox! 

Thomas Loe: 


“There is a faith that overcomes the world, and there 
is a faith that is overcome by the world. Every man 
and woman should have the freedom to worship God 
in the way he wishes. 

Penn: 


All of us should be free to do this. I believe that God 
comes very close to me through the teachings of George 
Fox. I intend to follow him. 


Friend: 


None of us should be forced to hold onto the Church 
of England against our wills. 


Penn: 


Indeed not. We will stay away from Chapel. We will 
refuse to wear caps and gowns. And if we see other 
students in caps and gowns, we will tear off the gar- 
ments to show where we stand. 

Narrator: 


Not many days after this secret meeting that William 
Penn and his friend attended, the threat they had made 
for tearing off the students’ gowns and caps was carried 
out, and a riot followed. When Penn faced the college 
authorities, he still refused to attend chapel and to 
wear a cap and gown. For this, he was expelled. His 
only reply was, “I cannot do anything to gain worldly 
honor that is against what I believe is right.” 
Narrator: 


A few years have elapsed since William Penn’s Col- 
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lege escapade. His father sent him to Ireland and 
there, again, he was arrested for attending Quaker 
meetings. The death of his father came when he was 
twenty-six years of age. His marriage to a lovely Quaker 
girl followed. The Quakers were growing stronger and 
stronger and, finally, they decided to build up a strong 
colony of Quakers in far-away America where every 
man might have the right to vote and worship in his 
own way. Consequently in 1677-1678, five ships bearing 
809 emigrants made the voyage across the Atlantic. 


Episode 3 
Narrator: 

William Penn remained in Europe to Jook after the 
Quaker cause there and at the same time he acted as 
trustee for the settlers who had crossed the ocean into 
New Jersey. But his eyes were upon rich Jands north 
of Maryland where few lived save the Indians. Because 
the king already owed Penn a good bit of money, he was 
able to buy beautiful stretches of land which came to be 
called ‘“‘Pennsylvania.”’ A large group of emigrants were 
to join Penn there in their new home. He and his fellow 
friends were determined to furnish an example of right 
living to all nations. Therefore, they were bound to 
treat the Indians fairly and pay them for whatever 
Jand they took from them. Penn’s instructions to his 
agents were, “Be impartially just and courteous to any 
old settlers you may find in the country.” It was early 
Spring, 1683, when the following episode took place 
under a spreading elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the 
shores of the Delaware, near Philadelphia. 


Penn: 

We have been living so peacefully with the Indians 
and paying them in tools, beads, scissors, and other 
useful articles, for the land on which we’ve settled. We 
need to make a binding agreement together in which 
all differences between us may always be settled peace- 
fully. 

Interpreter for Indians: 


Aye, aye, Sir! 


Penn: (unrolling a parchment) 

“The Great Spirit who made all, knows that my 
friends and I wish to live peaceably with you — our 
red brothers —- and serve you as best we may. We do not 
use weapons against any people and we desire only 
your good.” 


Narrator: 

This famous treaty at Shackamaxon was concluded 
by giving gifts to the Indians and by a belt of wampum 
being handed about from one to another. As the Indians 
could neither read nor write, the treaty was recorded 
by arranging of the shell beads on the belt. Perhaps you 
have seen that famous picture called “The Great 
Treaty” that was painted by Benjamin West. The pic- 
ture symbolizes William Penn, the lover of peace, and 
his life-long friendship with the Indians. 
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A School for Johnny 


LEE KNIGHT 


Tue FIRST time I saw Johnny 
Allson, he was scrubbed and tanned 
and holding his mother’s hana on the 
way to school for the first time. I 
have seen him often since, kicking 
his way through fallen leaves, taking 
his measure in a snowbank, stamping 
a place for a puddle in the soft 
Spring ground. He doesn’t hold his 
mother’s hand any more. He plays 
along alone or scuffles and dallies in 
the midst of a little knot of boys and 
girls, making slow progress toward 
home. 

What I read about the school I see 
in terms of Johnny Allson. Teacher 
shortage, changing curriculum, mod- 
ern methods —- every item has a 
bearing on Johnny: any one of them 
may change his heart or his mind or 
his spirit AND HIS LIFE. I wish I 
could be sure that the people who 
are concerned with these studies and 
their application, with the problems 
of education and their solution, 
were all thinking of Johnny first and 
the facts and figures next. Some- 
times facts and figures are not the 
whole truth; sometimes they are so 
fascinating in themselves that the 
people using them forget that 
Johnny is JOHNNY ALLSON, who 
can kick a stone and spit farther 
than his friends, who prefers dan- 
delions to tulips, who likes to take 
time out once or twice a week to 
dislodge a stone beside the driveway 
or pick some bark off a tree. 

There are some things which 
Johnny will need which the reports 
do not stress. Often implied — yes, 
but there are always those who do 
not get beneath the surface of a 
report, the slogan-makers with a 
single eye. Here are some of the 
other things which I should like 
to see come out of the facts and 
figures for Johnny. They will mean 
adequate appropriations, of course, 
but money alone will not buy any- 
thing truly important to Johnny. 
They will require proper super- 
vision, but supervision alone will not 
do it, nor even twenty-pupils-to-a- 
teacher, nor adjustable seats, nor 
surveys, nor even modern methods. 


It will take knowledge tempered 
with wisdom, vision tempered with 
perspective and balance tempered 
with hope and enthusiasm. And it 
ought to be compounded of the best 
of the new, not because it is new but 
because it is good, and all out of the 
old that has been found to be in- 
dispensable. 

Johnny is going to be Johnny all 
of his life. Out of the facts and the 
figures, let him have the one essen- 
tial which can make this bearable 
and even enjoyable — self-discipline. 
About this, Johnny needs help. He 
will not get it in the old-fashioned 
classroom where he is regimented by 
the iron hand of authority, but 
neither will he get it in the classroom 
where he is encouraged to do only 
that which appeals to Johnny. He 
needs a little of both — the periods 
of freedom for self-expression, the 
periods of quiet, disciplined applica- 
tion to the task at hand. Some- 
where along the way Jonnny needs 
desperately to learn how to make 
himself do willingly and earnestly 
the necessary tasks which may have 
at the moment neither appeal nor 
immediate reward. For Johnny’s 
sake, even if it were possible, I 
would not have all of his educational 
pills sugar-coated. 

Most. enjoyable things — in 
adult life as well as earlier — from 
learning to play tennis or bridge to 
success in a chosen career, begin 
with a period of drill, practice, 
study and close application to what 
is at the moment difficult. Johnny 
needs some classroom situations in 
which, whether he so desires or not, 
he learns to work through this 
period of drudgery to the place 
where he finds out for himself the 
reward that effort and endeavor, 
even when unadulterated, may 
bring. After all, what else DOES 
bring rewards? And self-discipline 
grows well in the soil of effort. 

Johnny’s school years should be 
happy years, years filled with ac- 
tivity, with situations which will 
give him a chance to develop a 
well-rounded personality, but in 
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them must be the training that 
will make his adult years happy too. 
1 do not want him to miss the part 
of growth which comes through the 
knowledge that a worthwhile end 
justifies whatever arduous labor is 
involved. True progress depends 
upon it. Johnny is never going to be 
able to go anyplace after he leaves 
school unless he can apply himself 
to whatever task is set him and work 
through it to the end no matter how 
toilsome it seems. He is not going to 
like himself or his job or life itself 
without this. I should not like 
Johnny to attend school under any 
system which thinks a fine building 
or a hundred adventurous trips into 
community centers or a thousand 
fascinating sand tables can take the 
place of this. It must exist side by 
side with learning by doing — it is, 
in fact, another form of the same 
things. 

Out of the facts and figures must 
come the kind of curriculum that 
will give Johnny, above all else, the 
basic tools of learning and a trained 
mind. No school can give Johnny all 
of the preparation he may need in 
the future. How much of actual 
subject matter that is not followed 
by continued application after school 
years will Johnny retain? The 
courses that will be continued in use 
after school years should by all 
means be taught, but I am con- 
cerned over the essentials. Johnny 
needs to know how to read and 
comprehend, to write and speak and 
listen in such a way as to make 
words work for him. If it had to be 
that way, I should say let every- 
thing else stem from this. Use every 
modern method and every modern 
concept, BUT GIVE HIM THE 
MEANS OF FINDING OUT 
WHAT OTHER PEOPLE THINK 
AND FEEL AND THE MEANS 
OF EXPRESSING WHAT HE 
THINKS AND FEELS. Otherwise, 
his education will end with his 
diploma. 

AND TRAIN HIM TO THINK. 
Johnny is busy outside of school 
making and doing. Watch him and 
you will see that there is not an inch 
of Johnny that is not busy outside of 
school. His school hours must offer 
him training in how to think, how 
to observe and arrive at a conclu- 
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sion, how to steer his mind through 
a problem to a logical solution, how 
to gather and consider pertinent 
facts, how to concentrate, HOW 
TO STUDY AND LEARN. If 
Johnny turns out to be a plumber, 
he will be a better one and a happier 
one if he can school himself to con- 
tinue learning. He will work himself 
off the assembly line and into a 
supervisory job a great deal more 
speedily if — and probably only if — 
he has a mind that works along 
with his hands. 

The facts and figures should give 
Johnny the guidance and the cur- 
riculum which will suit his needs 
and abilities, but in the little time 
that there is between Johnny and 
adulthood, much that all of us 
would like Johnny to have must be 
omitted and, since the future is 
never present, even the choice must 
often be guesswork. Yet there is a 
factor that will remain constant, one 
form of preparation which will meet 
the needs of the future: attention at 
all times to the development of the 


right attitudes. He needs to know 
how to work and take the responsi- 
bility for work. Beyond that, he 
must know how to accept the chal- 
lenge of work that is hard, how to fail 
and keep on past failure, how to keep 
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an end in view until he reaches it. 
Make some of his learning pleasant 
and interesting; make some of it 
painfully difficult if need be, but 
never let Johnny grow up thinking 
that what is hard can be avoided. 
Never think that doing what he 
CAN do is all that will ever be asked 
of Johnny. Say to him sometimes, 
“This is hard, but DO it.” 

Teach him obedience. Teach him 
how to deal with fear. Teach him 
respect fot others and himself. Give 
him freedom but show him where 
freedom ends. Give him faith in 
what is good and help him to know 
that what is good is vastly more 
than what is not, since it is every- 
where. 

Johnny must have the attitudes 
that will make him an accepted 
member of his group, a responsible 
citizen of his country and the world. 
He cannot use his right to the pur- 
suit of happiness without these. He 
must have the sensitivity to distin- 
guish between what is funny and 
what is tragic, what is great and 
what is small, what is thinking and 
what is feeling. He must know how 
to be fair, to be cooperative, to 
share — the list is never ended. The 
hopeful truth is that, given an op- 
portunity, Johnny will know and be 
all of these things, because Johnny 


Halloween Poems 


Why | Like Hallowe'en 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 

It’s because of spooky things 
That I like Hallowe’en; 

It is then strange sounds are heard 
And such queer sights are seen: 


Witches in their steeply hats, 
Cats on inky posts; 

Goblins, pirates, pixies, clowns, 
And scary, sheeted ghosts! 


It’s because of jolly things 
Like parties and good eats; 


Or Jack O’Lanterns with 
smiles 
At home and in the streets; 


their 


It’s carnivals and tricks and stunts 

It’s masks that are a sight; 

It’s games and unexpected things 
And playing late that night! 


Jolly Jack 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


To make a jack-o’-lantern 

Take a pumpkin any size; 

First thing you do is cut a nose, 
And then you make two eyes. 


wants to much more than not. 
What Johnny’s school must have is 
a classroom where everything good 
IS and nothing that is not can 
flourish. It seems to me, for John- 
ny’s sake, that such a classroom 
must be one where there are times of 
busy activity and times of quiet, 
but never confusion and never fear. 
Individuality does not thrive in 
chaos any more than in regimenta- 
tion. 

These are a few of the things 
which Johnny’s school must have, 
a few of the things which do not al- 
ways appear in the facts and figures. 
An educational report is not more 
than what it will do for Johnny or 
any other boy or girl. Johnny doesn’t 
hold his mother’s hand on the way 
to school any more, but other hands 
reach out to help him. Let them be 
the hands of those who love Johnny 
more than the facts and figures, who 
can temper zeal for the new with the 
wisdom of the old, who are willing 
to teach Johnny the hard lessons as 
well as the easy ones and all with an 
understanding and a gentle heart. 
Let him go all of his way as he does 
now, aware of the world he lives in, 
with confidence in himself and trust 
in others and the courage to do well 
whatever there is to do. Is this too 
much to ask for Johnny? 


His mouth is most importants 
Though it may take a while, 

Be sure you do not leave him 

Till you make that pumpkin smile. 


Hallowe'en Fun 
NELLIE BEVERLY 


I’m not afraid of ghosts that walk 
Wrapped up in long white flowing 


sheets, 
Or witches in black hats and robes 
That slink along the darkened 
streets. 


I’m not afraid of bats that fly 

Or pumpkin heads on sticks that 
run, 

Because I know it’s Hallowe’en 

And everyone is out for fun. 
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Poems for Choral Speaking 


October 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
High: 

October is the only month 
That pumpkins really dread; 


They lie there on the frosted ground, 
"Midst leaves of gold and red. 


Medium: 

While walking ’round the farm one 
day, 

I heard a pumpkin say, 

“TI wish I had a place to hide 

When children come this way.” 


Low: 

“They pick us up, both large and 
small, 

And run, with shouts of glee, 

To that white house upon the hill, 

To get a knife, you see.” 


High: 

“Then, oh! They carve us inside out, 

A face they make with zest, 

Then they yell, “My Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern’s 

Finished! Oh, it’s the best!” 


Medium: 

I said, “Dear Pumpkin, don’t you 
know, 

You are a source of joy, 

On every Happy Halloween, 

To every girl and boy?” 


Low: 

“Be proud to lead a useful life, 
Do good while you are here; 

If you stay there upon the ground, 
You'll rot and disappear.” 


All: 
| The pumpkin thought awhile, and 


then, 


He understood just why, 


"Tis better far to serve, each day, 
Than lie around and die. 


So now October is the month 

That pumpkins love the best, 

For Halloween finds them crowned 
king 

North, South, and East and West. 


Hallowe'en Rehearsal 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Divide group into high, low and 
medium voices. High and low voices 
draw out sounds, that is: “hoo- 
oo-ot”’ like an owl; “‘mo-o-an”’ like a 
ghost. Medium voices use regular 
tones. 

High: 

Hoot like a screech owl; 
Low: 

Howl like a cat: 
Medium: 

Dance like a goblin 
And fly like a bat. 
High: 

Laugh like a phantom (he-he) 
Low: 

Moan like a ghost; 
Medium: 

Ride like an old witch 
With her spectral host. 


High: 

Wail like a banshee; 
Low: 

Groan ghastly groans; 
Medium: 

Shake like a skeleton 
Rattling his bones. 


Unison: 

Practise these daily, 
And you'll do all right 
When you go a-spooking 
On Hallowe’en night. 


Hallowe’en 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 

High: 

When the bats go ‘“Ee-ee-eek!” 
And the rats go ‘“Squee-squee- 

squeak!” 

And the owls ask, “‘Who-oo0-00?” 
And the wind goes ‘‘Woo-00-00!”’ 


We know it’s HALLOWE’EN. 


Medium: 


When the Jack-o’-Lanterns glow, 
And tall ghosts walk to and fro, 
And the moon begins to hide, 
From big goblins on each side, 
We know it’s HALLOWE’EN. 


Low: 

When fierce pirates are in town, 
And a Prince is with a Clown, 

And some graceful fairies glide 
With red devils at their side, 

We know it’s HALLOWE’EN. 


All: 


When wee witches shout with glee, 
And night is full of mystery, 
We're not afraid of anyone, 

We, too, dress up and join the fun — 
We know it’s HALLOWE’EN., 


Columbus 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
High: 
When Columbus was a little boy, ~ 
And all his work was done, 


He liked to watch the graceful ships, 
Sailing in the sun. 


Medium: 


For hours he would sit and stare 
At sailers on the sea, 

And when he left for home, he’d say, 
that’s the life for me!’ 


Low: 


When he grew up, the Queen of 
Spain 

Listened to his story, 

“T’ll reach India by sailing west, 

And bring my country glory!” 


All: 

Impressed, the King and Queen of 
Spain 

Thought his idea grand, 

And gave Columbus all he asked — 

Three ships at his command. 


Three cheers for Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 

So brave and kind and true, 

For he discovered our dear land 

In fourteen ninety-two. 
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King Fire--Our Enemy and Friend 


An October Play for Fire Prevention Week 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT 1 
Characters: 
King Fire 
Four Meanie Matches (two boys and two girls) 
Careless Boys — 


Freddy Bobby 

Teddy Kenny 
Careless Girls — 

Ruthie Betty 

Sally Mary 


Scene: In Careless Land where King Fire rules. 
As the scene opens, King Fire (preferably dressed 
in red) is giving orders to his subjects, the four 
Meanie Matches. As they stand at attention, 
each of the Meany Matches holds a large replica 
of a match which serves as a wand. King Fire has 
one also and waves it vigorously as he speaks. 
King Fire: 

Listen now for your orders to-day. 

We must set more fires along the way. 

Give some matches to each girl and boy. 

Let them play with them as with a toy. 

Now Meany Matches, you must get tough, 

And make all those children do their stuff. 

(The Meany Matches salute King Fire) as he 
goes off stage. They then say together —) 
Meany Matches: (as sounds are heard off stage) 

Here come Bobby and Freddy. 

Here come Kenny and Teddy. 

We “meanies” must be ready! 

To hold our matches steady. 

(The four boys enter and stare at the four 
Meany Matches.) 

Freddy and Bobby: 


We careless children have formed a band, 
Because now we live in careless land. 
We invite you too, (point to matches) to come along. 
We play with fire for we know it’s wrong. 
Kenney and Teddy: 
We’re asking the girls to do wrong too! 
Here they come! (The four girls enter) we'll decide 
what to do. 


Ruthie, Sally, Betty, and Mary sing this song to the tune 
of “London Bridge.” 

We are off to set some fires, 

Set some fires, set some fires, 

We are off to set some fires, 

Please give us some matches. 

Four Meany Matches: (They hand a wand to each) 
(singing to the same tune.) 

Here’s some matches, take them do. 

Take them do, take them do. 

Here’s some matches, take them do, 

Use them quickly! 

Ruthie, Sally, Betty, and Mary: (singing) 

We want to set the fires right now, 

Fires right now, fires right now. 

We want to set the fires right now, 

Thanks for the matches. 

Meany Matches: (continue with the song.) 

Follow us we'll show you how, 

Show you where, show you how, 

Follow us we’ll show you how, 

Naughty, naughty, children. 

(The four boys, Freddy, Bobby, Kenny, and Teddy 
each nick up a “match wand” from a nearby table and 
the eight children turn to follow the “‘Matches.”’ Just 
then King Fire returns - 

King Fire: 

My final orders, I'll now give, 

Have some fun as long as you live. 

Burn all the things that are in sight. 

Use the matches from morn till night, 

And when you’ve burned each house and tree, 

You must come back to stay with me, 

For you'll never again be able to play 

Or live in the land called “U.S.A.” 

End of Act | 


ACT II. King Fire — Our Friend 
Characters: 
King Fire Chief in the U. S. A. 
Fire Prevention Club members. 
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Special members: 

Ronald Whitney Jack Roger 
Louise Sandra Helen Rachel 

Scene: At school during Fire Prevention Week. As 
the scene opens, the children have just returned to their 
seats after a very orderly fire drill. 

King Fire Chief: You children have certainly learned 
to protect yourselves if this school or any other building 
is on fire. We’re proud of you and that fire drill. 

Ronald: We have learned many other things about 
fire prevention also. Would you like to hear them, 
King Fire Chief? 

King Fire Chief: Indeed I would. I can stay as long 
as you want me to unless of course there’s a fire alarm. 
Then I'll be out of here and away so fast you won't 
know I’ve gone. 

Ronald: We'll get started right now and hope no one 
is careless enough to start a fire. 


Louise: (steps forward) 


Fire is our friend when we have to cook. 

Fire keeps us warm while we read a book. 

We could not live without a fire, 

To make fire our friend is our desire! 

Whitney: 

Never play with matches near a pile of leaves. 

That’s a cause of fires, King Fire Chief believes! 

Clean up all the rubbish on each attic stair. 

And rubbish in the cellar? Just you beware! 

Sandra: 

Pick up all the matches all around your house. 

If you don’t, they may be taken by a mouse. 

A mouse can cause much trouble, better watch out! 

A mouse burns your house, and you'll have to take 
rout! 
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Jack: 


Fire cooks our food! 
Fire keeps us warm. 
Fire in the right mood 
Never does us harm! 


Helen: 


When fire’s our master, 
It may mean disaster. 
When fire is our slave, 
We've taught it to behave. 
Roger: 


There was a boy who caused some harm, 

Went to a box, put in the alarm. 

To see the engines was his desire. 

The firemen came but found no fire! 

Billy was scared and so he hid. 

He really was sorry for what he did. 

Rachel: 

it 

He was sorry and [ll tell you why, 

He found out something that made him cry. 

While the men were tending to that call, 

Another building began to fall. 

Billy’s playhouse, a mass of red flame. 

Discovered too late, Billy to blame! 
King Fire Chief of U.S.A 

I’ve enjoyed this program much to-day. 

For it shows you know the safety way, 

To stop all fires before they start. 

Less fires for all if we do our part. 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK each week, we say, 

And the best place to live, the U.S.A, 


THE END 


The White Cat Mystery 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Characters: Witches — Hobble, Speedy, Fright 
and Coarsehair. They wear traditional costumes 
and carry brooms. Scarecrow -- Dressed in old 
clothes with straw sticking from elbows and 
knees. Cats — Gristle, Midnight, Coalblack and 
Carbon. All wear black cat costumes. 

This play may be given for a school or church 
party or for your own friends at home. If you wish, 
you may give it as a radio play, behind a curtain 
made by placing a blanket over a card table. You 
may read all the parts yourself or have friends 
help you. 

For a real show the stage is set with a table and 
a few chairs. Back in one corner is a box covered 
with black material to represent a stove. Gristle 
is hiding in back of this. One of his arms is cov- 
ered with a white slip-on overcovering which is 


later removed. Witch Hobble as the play begins is 
leaning over the stove, trying to get Gristle out. 
Hobble: 

Gristle! Gristle, I say... 

I hardly slept a wink all day! 

Come out, come out and let me see, 

What in the world has frightened thee! 

(Gristle gives a loud moan from behind the stove. 
There is a knock on the door and Hobble, shaking her 
head in bewilderment, hobbles over to the door and 
opens it. Speedy, Fright and Coarsehair rush in.) 
Hobble: (surprised) 

My word alive! What is this sight? 

Witches about when it’s still light? 

Speedy: 
Alas, Hobble, there’s something wrong, 
Midnight’s been missing all day long! 
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Fright: 
And my pussy Coalblack hasn’t been seen, 
For simply hours . . . what can it mean? 
Coarsehair: 


My good Carbon, it cannot be... 
That he has willingly gone from mel 
Three: 
This is a fact, however sad .. . 
Our cats have gone... and that ..is... bad! 
Hobble: (glancing towards the stove) 
Something has happened, that is true... 
Gristle just means . . . without a mew! 
Speedy: 
Gristle? Ah, then, if your cat’s here, 
Have him out, this puzzle to clear! 
Hobble: 
Alas, my friends, he will not come, 
Not for bread, bone, or honeyed crumb. 
Behind the stove . . ’way back he lies, 
And simply cries .. . and cries . . . and cries! 
(A loud moan from Gristle behind the stove. The 
witches all draw together in fear.) 
Fright: 
Something’s happened! Something tragic! 
I wonder if it could be magic! 
Others: (horrified) 
Magic? But that’s our special book ... 
In which no other has a look! 
Hobble: 
Coarsehair! Why do you hang your head? 
Why does your face grow very red? 
Speedy: 
Blushing Coarsehair, inform us true. 
Has this grim thing to do with you? 
Coarsehair: 
Alas, good friends, I sadly fear, 
I’ve lost our book of magic clear! 
Others: 
Lost our book? Our book of rhymes? 
Then someone’s plotting gory crimes! 
Speedy: 
They’ve bewitched our cats . . . our cats so true. 
By my broomstick! What shall we do? 
Fright: 
Wait! We must face every fact... 
Before we do a single act! 
Hobble, your Gristle must come out... 
To tell us what this is about! 

Hobble: (calling . . . ot going back to the stove) 
Gristle, Gristle, don’t hide in shame... 
Please come out when I call your name! 

_ (Gristle moans loudly and then a shaking white paw 
‘extends from the box. The witches draw back in fright.) 

Speedy: 

Look! Oh, look . . . poor Gristle’s white. 
Changed from black just through the night! 
Hobble: 
Horrors! My broomstick! What a sight! 
Gristle’s paw is now turned white! 
Gristle: 
Alas, good mistress, all of me. . . 
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The others, too... that’s why they fleel 
Fright: 

But really, there’s no need to worry... 

Just chant a charm... now, do hurry... 

Bring back the black to our cats so sleek, 

And they’ll come to us sweet and meek! 
Hobble: 

Do, Coarsehair, chant us now a charm, 

That will do away with this alarm, 

We want our cats as black as night, 

And here with us as is their right! 
Coarsehair: (pounding on the sides of her head with her 
hands) 

Alas, no matter how I| try, 

I cannot seem to get the dye, 

Back in our cats’ rich glossy fur... 

My mind is but a fuzzy blur! 

Fright: 
But you must think . . . by my tall hat! 
I cannot ride without my cat! 

Speedy: 

Then find the one who did the deed, 

And break the charm with might and speed. 
Hobble: 

Oh, woe is us... ah, whois me... 

Who in the world can the thief be> 
Gristle: (from behind the stove) 

Ah, Mistress fair, if you would know... 

Off to the cornfield you must go! 

Hobble: 

To the cornfield, and so we know... 

It’s no one but that old scarecrow! 
Coarsehair: 

Yes! Last night from meeting | did fly, 

Over the cornfield, very high... 

I must have dropped our magic book, 
Do let us all go for a look. 
Fright: 
Why should we bother or so fuss? 
Let’s call the Scarecrow in to us! 
Speedy: 
I hope, Coarsehair, you have a way, 
To fetch him here without delay? 
Coarsehair: (as she walks around her broom) 
Billa ...dilla...’round my broom... 
Fetch the scarecrow to this room... 
(The scarecrow rushes in, in bewilderment.) 
Scarecrow: 
Shiver my corns, I shake with fear... 
How by my straw did I get here? 
Fright: 
You’ve bewitched our cats, how did you dare? 
To use our verses and our ware? 
Hobble: 
You’ve found our book . . . now don’t deny, 
Or you in boiling oil will fry! 

Scarecrow: (shaking with fright) 
Please, good ladies, 1 meant no harm, 
When to your cats I read a charm, 
T’'ll gladly give you back your book ... 
Tn it again I'll never look. 
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(Gives Coarsehair the book.) 
Coarsehair: 

You're wise, my friend, to so decide... 

Or you'd been taken... for...aride... 
Speedy: 

Come, come, Coarsehair, enough of that... 

All I want is my pussy cat! 
Coarsehair: 

Ah, here it is...a verse tosay... 

That will take all other charms away. 

(The witches all hold their brooms and walk around 
them as Coarsehair reads:) 

Licketty, ricketty, chicketty cant, 

Rackety, sackety, dackety rant... 

The Scarecrow’s charm we now undo... 

To make our cats’ fur just like new! 

(Gristle comes hopping out.) 
Gristle: 
Mistress Hobble, 1 need not hide. . 


Now, I’ve got back my ebon hide! 

(The other cats rush in.) 

Cats: 

Darling witches, we’re pleased to be, 

Once more black, as you can see! 
Witches: 

*T would surely be a most strange sight, 

For witches’ cats to be all white, 

A word we give to this Scarecrow ... 

As to his cornfield he must go... 

If he would live in quiet peace... 

From all bewitching he must cease... 

From all bewitching ...he... must... cease.. 
Scarecrow: 

And that, indeed, I’ll gladly do! 

I don’t like meeting up with you! 

(The Scarecrow nods and exits. Witches march once 
around the room with their cats and all exit.) 


The Scarecrow’s Story 


A Play for October 
LENORA SILL ASHTON 


Characters: 

The Scarecrow. An older scholar, Boy or Girl. 
Three Little Scarecrows. One Girl and Two en 
Three Corn Husk Dolls. One Boy and Two Girls. 

Children not acting in the play, sing the songs. 

The stage, or space in the school room used for 
the play is arranged to represent a corn field. A 
stack of real corn, or a colored paper cut-out of 
one, stands at the right. A real pumpkin, or a 
colored paper cut-out of one lies near the corn, 
Branches of colored leaves, giving the appearance 
of woods stand in a clump at the left. 

Costumes: 

Scarecrow, and Three Little Scarecrows are 
dressed in ragged clothes and hats or caps so large 
that they come down over the ears. Corn Husk 
Dolls may wear either dun colored paper dresses 
for the Girls, and tunics and trousers of the same 
color for the Boy, with a tight band of the same 
material bound around the waists) or the long 
leaves and husks of corn may be sewed together 
and tied around the waists for costumes. In either 
case, the Girls wear tight dun colored caps cover- 
ing their heads and tied under the chins) and the 
Boy a cap with a tassel of corn silk on the top. 


The Play 


Three little Scarecrows come in. They are rigid from 
head to foot, and walk stiffly, not bending their knees. 
Children sing, and at every third beat in the music, 


Scarecrows.come to a full stop and stand rigidly until 
the next line begins, 


One little, two little, three little Scarecrows, 

Four little, five little, siz little Scarecrows, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little Scarecrows, 

Ten little Scarecrows here. 

As the song ends, the three Scarecrows stand straight 
and still, looking at each other. 

First Boy Scarecrow. The song says ten scarecrows, 
and there are only three of us. 

Girl Scarecrow. (whines) Then we can’t play. 

Second Boy Scarecrow: I don’t want to play anyway. 

First Boy Scarecrow: I don’t want to play either. I'll 
tell you something we'll do. 

Second Boy and Girl Scarecrows. What? 

First Boy Scarecrow (points stiffly, first to one corner 
of the field, then another. To Second Boy) You stand 
in that corner. (To Girl) You stand in that corner, and 
I'll stand here. 

Girl Scarecrow: What do we do then? 

Second Boy Scarecrow: We just stand. 


Girl Scarecrow (points at him stiffly): P want to be the 
Scarecrow that stands there. 

First Boy Scarecrow: Well, you’re not going to stand 
here. I had this place first. 


Seegnd Boy Scarecrow: I am going to stand right here. 
I don’t want to go over in that corner. 
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First Boy Scarecrow: Listen. 

Second Boy Scarecrow: I don’t hear anything. 

Girl: I don’t either. 

First Boy Scarecrow: I do. It’s the Wind in the Corn. 

Girl Scarecrow: There is something to do. I'll go see 
what the Wind says. (she moves stiffly over to the 
corn stack, and without bending her neck, turns an 
ear to it and listens. Then she walks stiffly over to the 
Boys.) 

Girl Scarecrow: The Wind says the Corn Husk Dolls 
are coming across the fields, and will be here soon. 

First Scarecrow Boy (grumpily): There will be some- 
thing to watch. 

Second Boy Scarecrow (also grumpily): Those Dolls 
are always up to something. 

Girl Scarecrow (turns head stiffly): There they come. 
(The Three watch) Children sing to tune of ‘‘Marching 
through Georgia.” 

Here they come, the Corn Husk Dolls 

Dancing on their way, 

Wonder what new games they’ll bring 

To the field to day. 

They are happy, full of glee 

As they run along 

Over across the corn field. 

They come. They come, (Dolls run in and dance) 
From distant fields away. 

They come. They come, 

This bright and sunny day 

Bringing fun and joy with them 

As they run around, — 

Wonder what new games they’ll play. 

(The Three little Scarecrows stand like ramrods. 
Corn Husk Dolls run up to them). 

Three Corn Husk Dolls: Good morning, Scarecrows. 

Three Scarecrows (shortly): Good morning. 

First Girl Doll (looks around): What a beautiful corn 
field you have. 

First Boy Scarecrow (gruffly): It’s a good enough field. 

Second Girl Doll (points): And see the lovely red 
leaves over in the woods! 

Boy Doll (sniffs): Smell the dried leaves and all the 
other autumn things! (gives a little jump) This is a 
great place to play! 

First girl Doll: What shall we play? 

Second Girl Doll: Let’s make believe we’re the Wind. 

Boy Doll: Yes! That will be fun! Then we can run as 
fast as we want to. Come on. I'll race everybody around 
the field! 

(The Three Corn Husk Dolls run swiftly around. 
The race over, they run up to the Scarecrows.) 

Boy Doll (to Scarecrows): Why didn’t you race too? 

First Boy Scarecrow: Didn't want to. 

Second Boy Scarecrow: I didn’t want to either. 

First Girl Doll: Why didn’t you want to race? (Boy 
Scarecrows are still). 

Girl Scarecrow: Scarecrows can’t run. 

Three Dolls (in horror): Can’t run! (they look at each 
other bewildered). 

First Boy Scarecrow: Pumpkin can’t run either. Don’t 
forget that. (Dolls shake their heads). 
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First Girl Doll: We could have such fun with the 
Scarecrows, if they could only run and play. What 
shall we do? 

Boy Doll (looks over at Corn Stack): There is the 
Wind in the Corn, I'l ask him. (he runs over, puts his 
ear close to the Corn and listens. Then runs back to the 
others, looking serious). 

Girl Dolls: What did the Wind say? 

Boy Doll: He said, Scarecrows can’t run. They never 
did and they never will. They have to just stand. 

First Girl Doll (shakes head): That’s dreadful! 

Second Girl Doll: Did the Wind say anything about 
Pumpkin not running? 

Boy Doll: Yes, he did. The Wind said Pumpkin 
couldn’t run either, although he did roll sometimes, 
but che loved the sun so much, and smiled up at it so 
often, even if it was a cloudy day, that he is happy 
himself, and makes everyone who sees him happy, 
just as if he played and sang. 

First Girl Doll: Did the Wind say anything more? 

Boy Doll: No, that’s all. 

Second Girl Doll (sadly): We were going to have such 
a nice time in this field playing with the Scarecrows, and 
now we can’t have any fun. 

First Boy Scarecrow: If you can’t have the fun you 
want here, you’d better go to another corn field. 

Girl Scarecrow: Yes, you'd better. 

Second Boy Scarecrow: Go where you can have the 
kind of fun you want. 

Boy Doll (with spirit): But we want to play here 
with you. 

Second Boy Scarecrow: Well you can’t. So there! 

(Boy Doll starts to speak, but just then, Big Scare- 
crow comes in from the left. (He walks very slowly and 
stiffly but speaks in a kind voice). 

Big Scarecrow: See here. See here. See here, you 
Corn Husk Dolls and Little Scarecrows. What’s all this 
about? 

First Girl Doll: We came here to play in this field and 
have fun with the Scarecrows. 

Boy Doll: And now we find they can’t run, and we 
can’t play. 

First Boy Scarecrow: And we said if they didn’t like it 
here, to go to another field, and— 

Big Scarecrow (holds up his hand, and beckons 
stiffly): All of you, Scarecrows and Dolls, come here to 
me. (Dolls run up to him. Scarecrows walk stiffly to 
him). Now, if you will all stop finding fault with each 
other, I will tell you a story. 

Second Girl Doll (eagerly): What is it about? 

Big Scarecrow: The story is about the time when I 
was a little scarecrow. 

(Girl Dolls jump up and down and clap their hands): 
Oh, goody, goody! 

Boy Doll: That will be fine! 

(All three Dolls sit down on the ground and look up 
at Scarecrow. Little Scarecrows stand like ramrods, 
looking at him). 

Big Scarecrow: I was just the size of you three little 
Scarecrows, and I was standing in this field, (he points) 
over there. 
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Boy Doll: Could you run? 
Big Scarecrow: No. I couldn’t run as far as from one 
corn hill to another —- until — something happened. 

Girl Dolls: What happened? 

Big Scarecrow: Wait till you hear the whole story. 
The farmer who owned this field, had two children, a 
boy and a girl. They were the ones that brought me 
out here in the cornfield, and for a time, every day, 
they came to see me. Then the corn grew up, taller than 
I was. Of course, the children couldn’t walk through 
the corn —- what was more they couldn’t even see me. 
Nor I them, and I was terribly lonely. 

When fall came and the corn was stacked, it wasn’t 
so bad, because then I could see the boy and girl 
jumping and running. How I wished I could jump and 
run too! 

Anyway, I had fun watching that boy and girl play 
their games. I liked especially one they called “The 
Pumpkins in the field.” 

Corn Husk Dolls: We know that one! 


Big Scarecrow: | am sure you do. Your fathers and 
mothers would have taught it to you. I wish you would 
play it now, for me to see again. 

Three Corn Husk Dolls: We'd like to play it Scare- 
crow! (The Three jump up and join hands, and then 
dance round in a circle while Children sing to tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell.” 

Children: 

The pumpkins in the field, 

The pumpkins in the field, 

High, ho and merry O! 

The pumpkins in the field. 


The first one grinned like this, 
(Dolls all open mouths wide and grin) 
The first one grinned like this, 
Stretching his big mouth wide, 
The first one grinned like this. 


(Scarecrows all three stand stiff and straight, without 
smile). 

The second cried like this, 

(Dolls make woebegone faces) 

The second cried like this 

Pulling his big mouth down, 

The second cried like this. 


The third one turned around, 

(Dolls turn backs to audience) 

The third one turned around, 

Hiding his face from us, 

(All Dolls hide faces in their hands) 

The third one turned around. 

(Dolls turn and jump gaily around again), 
The pumpkins in the field, 

The pumpkins in the field, 

High ho, and merry O! 

The pumpkins in the field. 

Big Scarecrow (claps hands stiffly): Thank you, 


Corn Husk Dolls. I enjoyed that! (Dolls sit down in 


front of him). Well, to go on with the story. It was one 
October day when your Fathers and Mothers were your 
age. They, and the boy and girl were playing that same 
pumpkin game, when — it happened. 

All at once the Boy looked over at me and said, 
“T wish the little Scarecrow could play. 

The Girl asked, ‘““Why can’t he play?” 

The Boy said, “Because he can’t run and jump.” 

The Girl said, “There must be some way, Scare- 
crows can run and jump like us.” 

The Boy thought a minute, then he went over and 
asked the Wind in the Corn what to do. 

Girl Dolls: What did the Wind say? 

Big Scarecrow: The Boy didn’t tell me so I don’t 
know exactly. What I do know is, that the farmer’s 
boy and girl took me each by an arm and helped me 
over into the beautiful October woods. As they went, 
The Girl said, “Wonderful things can happen in the 
woods.” 

The Boy said, “I’m sure the rustling leaves, and the 
nuts and berries and the birds singing, and the squirrels 
scampering can do it. 

AND THEY DID! 

Corn Husk Dolls: What did all the things in the 
woods do? 

Big Scarecrow: They turned me into a REAL BOY. 

Girl Dolls (clap their hands): Oh, goody, goody, 
goody. 

Boy Doll: What did you do then? 


Big Scarecrow: I jumped and ran, and played the 
pumpkin game, with that boy and girl, and all the 
children who came to play with them. 

Boy Doll: I wish there was someone who knew how 
to turn the little Scarecrows into real boys and girls. 

Big Scarecrow: There is! I know how, and I am going 
to take them over in the woods right away. (Dolls clasp 
hands in delight. Big Scarecrow takes Little Girl 
Scarecrow by the hand. The Boy Scarecrows fall in 
behind. All walk stiffly off the stage). 

Boy Doll: Won’t we have fun when they come back! 

Children sing while Dolls jump gaily around, to 
“We won’t go home until morning.” 

Lots of fun in the corn field, 

Lots of fun in the corn field, 

Lots of fun in the corn field 

When Scarecrows come to play! 


(As the verse ends, Boy and two Girls in school 
clothes come racing in). 


Boys: We’re not Scarecrows any more! 
Girl: We’re REAL CHILDREN! 
Corn Husk Dolls (run to meet Children): Come play 
the Pumpkin Game. 
Children sing, and the three Dolls and three Children 
join hands and dance gaily around. 
Song: The pumpkins in the field, 
The pumpkins in the field, 
Heigh ho and merry O! 
Curtain 
The pumpkins in the field. 
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The Lonely Little Scarecrow 


(A Hallowe’en Playlet for Primary and Intermediates) 


Characters: Scarecrow, Dick, Ginger (his 
sister), Rudy Rabbit and his family, Sam Squirrel 
and his family. 

Costumes: Dick and Ginger wear every day 
clothes, sweaters and scarves; Scarecrow should 
be a tall thin boy, wearing ragged coat, old straw 
hat, overalls, clown face; he chews on straw, and 
leans against a pole as if fastened to it; Rabbits 
wear sleeper suits, bunny slippers, hoods with 
ears which are wired to stick up; Squirrels wear 
similar costumes, large bushy tissue paper tails 
and squirrel faces. 

Scene: A Cornfield. 

Time: Hallowe’en. 

(At rise of curtain, Scarecrow is alone, leaning 
against his pole, chewing on a straw. Finally, he 
yawns, speaks in jerky, comic voice.) 

Scarecrow: Well, well, it certainly gets mighty lone- 
some in this old cornfield. I haven’t seen anyone for 
hours. I’d even welcome a crow for company, I reckon. 
Wait, I think I hear someone -- it’s Rudy Rabbit and 
his family. 

(Rabbit family enter; the smaller rabbits scamper and 
hop around.) 

Scarecrow; (in singsong voice) 

Welcome, Rudy Rabbit, 
And your family; 


Now that you are with me 
I] hope that you will stay, 
Welcome to the cornfield, For I get mighty lonely 
And anything you see. Here in the field all day. 

Rudy Rabbit: Thank you, Scarecrow, but I am afraid 
we cannot stay. We are very busy rabbits. Besides, the 
cornfield on Hallowe’en is a rather dreary place. And 
there is not one bit of food, is there, children? 


Rabbits: (unison) Not a bit, Father. 

Scarecrow: I know it’s not very exciting, but — 

Rudy Rabbit: (importantly) We really must be going. 
Come, children, each one answer to your name when I 
call it (as he calls their names, the little rabbits hop up 
and cluster around him.) 

Rudy Rabbit: 

Come Fluffy and Muffy and Tuffy and Bill, 

Hoppy and Loppy and Moppy and Till; 

The hour grows late, we must be on our way; 

So make a nice bow and tell Scarecrow good day. 

(Rabbits all bow and say: Good day, Scarecrow. 
They hop off stage.) 

Scarecrow: (chewing dejectedly) Well, I guess they’re 
right. The cornfield IS a dreary place; and there isn’t a 
thing to eat; if there was, the crows would be here. So, 
I guess I'll have to get used to being lonely. Wait, I 
think I hear someone — it’s Sam Squirrel and his 
family. 

(Squirrel family enter; the smaller squirrels run 
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around and flit their tails, pretend to look for nuts.) 
Scarecrow (in singsong voice) 

Welcome, Mister Squirrel, 

And your family; 

Welcome to the cornfield, 

And anything you see. 


Now that you are with me 
I hope that you will stay, 
For I get mighty lonely 
Here in the field all day. 

Sam Squirrel: Thank you, Scarecrow, but I am afraid 
we cannot stay. We are very busy squirrels. Besides, the 
cornfield on Hallowe’en is a rather dreary place. And 
there’s not a bit of food, is there, children? 

Squirrels: (unison) Not a bit, Father. 

Scarecrow: (meekly) I know it’s not very exciting, 
but -- 

Sam Squirrel: (importantly) We really must be going. 
Come, children, each one answer to your name when I 
call it. (As he calls their names, the little squirrels run 
up and cluster around him.) 

Sam Squirrel: 

Come Bushy and Browny and Silvery Blue; 
Come Chatty and Matty and Sandy and Sue; 

The hour grows late, we must be on our way; 

So make a nice bow and tell Scarecrow good day. 

(Squirrels all bow and say: Good day, Scarecrow. 
They run off stage.) 

Scarecrow: (dejectedly) Well, it certainly is lonesome 
here NOW. If I’d only had some nice carrots and nuts 
the squirrels and rabbits would have stayed a while. 
Wait -- I hear someone —- voices. I’d better keep still. 

(Enter Ginger and Dick, each one carrying a jack-o’- 
lantern.) 

Ginger: I tell you, Dick, it’s no use. Aunt Ethel isn’t 
going to let us have a Hallowe’en party. 

Dick: Aw, Aunt Ethel is an old crosspatch. 

Ginger: No, she isn’t. But she’s awfully busy. She 
says nobody’s as busy as a farmer’s wife, especially at 
this time of the year. 

Dick: I know. Uncle Henry’s busy, too. But I hate to 
see Hallowe’en go by and not do something, Ginger. We 
always have such a good time in the city on Hallowe'en. 

Ginger: But we’re not in the city now, Dick. We are 
visiting Uncle Henry and Aunt Ethel on the farm. 
Besides, we don’t know anybody around here to invite 
if we did have a party. 

Dick: (looks at Scarecrow) We could invite that little 
scarecrow, Ginger. 

Ginger: (notices scarecrow) Oh look, Dick. Isn’t he a 
funny little fellow? And he looks so lonely — and cold. 
His coat is patched, and he’s still wearing an old straw 
hat. 

Dick: Til tell you what, Ginger; let’s have a 
Hallowe'en party for the scarecrow — since we can’t 
have one for ourselves. 

Ginger: (delighted) That’s a lovely plan, Dick. We'll 
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have a Hallowe’en party for the scarecrow. How would 
you like that, Mr. Scarecrow? 

(Scarecrow remains motionless.) 

Dick: Did you really expect him to answer you, 
Ginger? 

Ginger: Not exactly — but he does look as if he heard 
every word. 

Dick: If we are going to have a party, we will have to 
have something to eat. 

Ginger: And decorations; we could use these jack-o’- 
lanterns for that. 

Dick: Good idea. I'll go to the house and get some- 
thing for Mr. Scarecrow’s refreshments. I know Uncle 
Henry will let me have those carrots I hauled in today. 
He said he could never use so many. 

Ginger: And I gathered a bag of nuts; they’re on the 
back porch, Dick. 

Dick: Okay. (He goes out.) 

Ginger: Now, Mr. Scarecrow, I'll just put these jack- 
o’-lanterns down beside you for decorations. (She places 
Janterns on either side of Scarecrow.) 

(Enter Dick, with two sacks.) 

Dick: Here are the carrots, Ginger. And here is your 
bag of nuts. Let’s fill Mr. Scarecrow’s pockets with 
them. (They fill pockets.) 

Ginger: Now, we will put a row of carrots around him. 
(They do this.) 

Dick: There, Mr. Scarecrow. You can eat all you 
want to, although I don’t suppose you care for any- 
thing but straw. 

Ginger: That looks nice, but he still looks kind of eold, 
Dick. 

Dick: Then I'll give him my cap. (He puts cap on 
Scarecrow.) 

Ginger: And he can wear my scarf. (She puts it around 
Scarecrow’s neck.) There, he looks much warmer. And 
if he could speak, L’m sure he would say, ‘““Thank you.” 
He looks like such a polite scarecrow. 

Dick: Listen, Ginger! Aunt Ethel is calling. We'd 
better hurry. 

Ginger: Yes, we must run. Goodbye, little Scarecrow. 
Have a good time at your Hallowe’en party. 

Dick: Yes, have a good time. Goodbye. 

(They hurry off. Scarecrow reaches into pockets, 
looks at nuts; leans over and inspects carrots and 
pumpkins.) 

Scarecrow: Well, that was mighty kind of Ginger and 
Dick. I didn’t know human beings could be so nice. If 
anybody comes by here NOW, they’ll want to stay, I 
reckon: Listen, someone is coming. It must be Rudy 
Rabbit and his family. 

(Enter Rudy Rabbit and family. They stop and stare.) 

Scarecrow: (with great confidence) 

A Hallowe’en party 
I’m having today, 
And you are invited. 
I hope you will stay. 
(He leans over and adds loudly, “There’s carrots.”’) 
Rabbits: (unison) 
Carrots, hooray! 
Of course we will stay. 
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(Rabbits hop about and pick up carrots, pretending 
to nibble them. Enter Sam Squirrel and family. They 
stop and stare.) 

Scarecrow: (proudly) 

A Hallowe’en party 
I’m having today, 
And you are invited. 
I hope you will stay. 
(He leans over and adds loudly: ““There’s nuts.’’} 
Squirrels: (unison) 
Nuts, hooray! 
Of course we will stay. 

(Squirrels run around and take nuts from Scarecrow’s 
pockets; all eat busily.) 

Rudy Rabbit: This is a fine Hallowe’en party. 

Sam Squirrel: Yes, Mr. Scarecrow is a very kind host. 
And how handsome he looks in that new cap. 

Rudy Rabbit: He’s wearing a new muffler, too. 

Sam Squirrel: We really should come here oftener. 

Rudy Rabbit: And bring our families. (Voices are 
heard.) 

Rudy and Sam: Who is coming? 

Scarecrow: That must be Dick and Ginger; they are 
the children who arranged this Hallowe’en party. 

Rudy: Then we must go. Thank Scarecrow for the 
party, children. 

Sam: Yes, children, say thank you for the party. 

Squirrels and Rabbils: Thank you for the party. 

Scarecrow: You are welcome. And come back soon. 

Squirrels and Rabbits: We will. Goodbye. 

Scarecrow: Goodbye. (He waves ragged sleeves, then 
settles against his post, motionless. Dick and Ginger 
appear at the other side of the stage.) 

Ginger: Oh look, Dick! Our jack-o’-lanterns are still 
here right where we left them. 

Dick: Yes, but the carrots are gone. 

Ginger: (looks in pockets) Yes, and so are the nuts. 
Did someone really come to the Hallowe’en party, Mr. 
Scarecrow? 

Dick: He looks as if he were trying to tell us. We may 
as well take our jack-o’-lanterns, Ginger. 

Ginger: Yes, I guess so, for Hallowe’en is almost over. 
Oh, Dick, hasn’t this been a fine day? 

Dick: It surely has been. First, our party here for 
Scarecrow. Then our drive to town with Uncle Henry 
and Aunt Ethel to see the Hallowe’en parade with all 
those funny spooks and clowns. And all the good things 
to eat. I guess I ate about a million apples. 

Ginger: And I’m just popping with popcorn. Listen, 
Dick, Uncle Henry is calling. We must go. Goodbye, 
little Scarecrow. We will come back to see you soon. 

Dick: Goodbye, little Scarecrow. See you tomorrow. 
(They hurry off.) 

Scarecrow: Well, well, what a fine Hallowe’en this: 
turned out to be. I didn’t expect a fine party, with alk 
the squirrels and rabbits for company. I am a very 
lucky scarecrow. (He yawns.) But now I guess it’s time 
for bed. Goodnight, folks. 


(He closes his eyes, leans back against pole, and 
sleeps.) 


Curtain 
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An Autumn Dramatization for Primary 


Grades 


(Worked out at Nash School, from the story “Hollow Tree Store” by Mabel Marlowe) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: 

Mrs. Fluff — A squirrel who kept a shop in a 
hollow tree 

Crunch and Munch — Twin squirrels who 
helped Mrs. Fluff. 

Susie Squirrel and Silky Squirrel — Other 
helpers. 

Other Squirrels — Who buy at Mrs. Fluff’s store. 

Bruin — the bear. 

Solomon Owl — The wise, old owl who advises 
Mrs. Fluff. 

Selling: The Autumn Woods. 

A picture of a large, hollow, fall tree has been 
drawn on the blackboard with colored chalk by 
the children with the teacher’s help. At the top is 
a sign ‘“*MRS. FLUFF’S HOLLOW TREE STORE.” 
Along the blackboard ledge which is the counter 
are buns and cakes -—- some made from clay — 
others from paper, colored and cut out by the 
pupils. An old empty bird’s nest found by one of 
the boys is there to put the money in. Mrs. 
Fluff is busily arranging cakes and buns on the 
counter. 

Scattered about the schoolroom are cardboard 
trees which have been painted in autumn colors, 
cut out, and made to stand up. Under them are 
nuts which the children found in the park. 
Running lightly about among these trees are the 
other squirrels who are hunting for acorns, other 
nuts, and berries. 

At the far end of the room back of the sand box 
is Bruin, the Bear, in his den. 

_A picture of a church painted by the boys and 
girls on a large piece of cardboard is where Solo- 
mon Owl lives. 

Time: An Autumn Morning. 

Mrs. Fluff: There, now, my store is all ready for 
customers. I have lovely buns and cakes, all hot and 
crisp and sweet, all full of nuts and honey. Buy! Buy! 
Buy! 

Other squirrels (scampering up): How much are they 
today? 

Mrs. Fluff: Six nuts for one cake! Six nuts for one 
cake! 

Other squirrels: How sweet they smell! Let’s hurry 
and find enough money to pay for them. (Pick up 
nuts from around the trees). 

Crunch and Munch: Here, Mrs.. Fluff, here’s money 
enough for two cakes. 


Mrs. Fluff: Here are your cakes and thank you. 
{Puts nuts in the empty nest). Buy, buy, buy! 


Crunch: They are lovely cakes, 

Munch: Yes. They are. 

Mrs. Fluff: Buy, buy, buy! 

Three Other Squirrels: Each of us has six nuts. May 
we have some chocolate cakes? 

Mrs. Fluff: Yes, they are delicious. Thank you. Come 
again. 

Squirrels: Yum, yum, yum. How good they taste! 
Let’s find more nuts to buy more cakes. 

Mrs. Fluff: Buy, buy, buy! 

Bruin, the Bear (waking up in his den, stretching, 
and sniffing at the air): Sniff, sniff, sniff! I smell hot 
cakes. Where are they? Oh, there’s a starel 

Mrs. Fluff: Buy! Buy! Buy! 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 

Bruin, the Bear: I want some cakes. How much must 
I pay? 

Mrs. Fluff: Six nuts for one cake. Six nuts for one 
cake. 

Bruin (laughing deep in his chest): Do you think I 
am a squirrel, or a rat, or a bird? A big fat father 
bear like me does not go searching for nuts. No, indeed! 
You must give me some cakes for nothing. 

Mrs. Fluff: Indeed I won’t. 

Bruin: Indeed you must! 

Mrs. Fluff: I won't. 

Bruin: You must. If you don’t, I'll simply help 
myself. (He sweeps all the cakes off the counter and 
runs away with them). 

Mrs. Fluff: Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! (beginning to 
cry). 

All the other squirrels: Oh dear, he has eaten them all! 

Mrs. Fluff: What shall I do? What shall I do? I know. 
I’ll go to see my friend, Solomon Owl, who lives in the 
top of the church tower. 

Solomon Owl: Hello, Mrs. Fluff. How glad I am to see 
you! 

Mrs. Fluff: I have come to you for some advice. 
Bruin, the bear, will not pay for his cakes. He just 
comes and takes them. 

Solomon Owl: He will do it again tomorrow. 

Mrs. Fluff: Yes. I expect he will. 

Solomon Owl: He will do it again the next day, and 
the next day, and all the days. Your shop will never 
be safe any more. 

Mrs. Fluff: No, I know it won’t. That is why I have 
come to you, dear, wise Solomon Owl. I want you to 
tell me what to do. You are so clever. Please think of a 
way to stop Bruin, the Bear robbing my shop.” 

Solomon Owl: (after sitting still and thinking for a 
long time) Now I will tell you. (whispers something in 
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Mrs. Fluff’s ear). 

Mrs. Fluff: Oh, thank you, dear, kind, wise Solomon 
Owl! (She hurries back to her store in the hollow tree — 
then calls) Susie! Susie Squirrel! come here. I want you 
to go on an errand for me. Go down to the seashore 
with your little bucket and bring me some wet, salt, 
gritty sand. 

Susie Squirrel: All right, Mrs. Fluff. Pll hurry right 
back. 

Mrs. Fluff: Silky! Silky Squirrel! Come here, please. 
I want you. Go to the river and get me some little 
sharp stones and some mud. 

Silky Squirrel: Okay, Mrs. Fluff! 

Mrs. Fluff: Crunchy! Munchy! Both of you, come 
here. I want you to go deep into the woods and pick 
some bitter, bitter berries as sour as sour. Pick me some 
thorns and some thistles and some nettles that sting. 

Crunch and Munch: We'll be glad to, Mrs. Fluff. 


Mrs. Fluff: (After squirrels have come back from 
their errands) You are such good helpers! Do you want 
to watch me make some more cakes? 

Susie Squirrel: Oh, Mrs. Fluff! Those bitter berries 
and thistles will spoil the cakes. 


Silky Squirrel: And those sharp stones and mud, Mrs. 


Fluff! Why are you putting them in? 

Crunch: Oh, why are you putting in that wet, gritty 
sand) 
Mrs. Fluff (smiling): Wait and see, my dears! 


Squirrels: Oh, good! Now she is making some real 
cakes — all sweet and crispy and nutty. 


Mrs. Fluff: Now they are all ready to sell. Buy, buy, 
buy! Six nuts for one cake! 


Bruin, the Bear: Ho, I want some cakes. 


Mrs. Fluff: You must pay for them. Six nuts for one 
cake. 


Bruin (laughing and rocking his body about) Ho, ho, 
ho! Do you think I am a squirrel or a rat, or a bird? A 


More Halloween Poems 


Of Autumn Days 
EDNA HAMILTON 
Coolness falls 
These Autumn days 
The bobwhite calls 
A hound dog bays. 


When one resorts 


Crickets chirp 
The whole night long 
I love to hear 


Their merry song. 


Thirteen rooms 


Frosty mornings, 


Persimmons 
The farmer puffs 
His corncob pipe. 


What is nicer 
Than Autumn days, 


To restful ways? 


Witch House 


BERNICE WALZ 


Thirteen doors 
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hig fat father bear does not go hunting for nuts. No, 
indeed! If he wants cakes he has cakes. He has them 
for nothing. He just helps himself. 

Mrs. Fluff (looking very worried and rubbing her 
hands together) I hope I shall not be blamed when you 
are dead. 

Bruin: Dead? 

Mrs. Fluff: Yes. If you eat the wrong cakes you will 
soon be dead. 

Bruin: Why? 

Mrs. Fluff: Eat them if you like. Steal them if you 
like. But I hope I shall not be blamed when you are 
dead. 

Bruin: Oh, Mrs. Fluff, why must I be careful) I ate 
your cakes yesterday, and I am not dead. What do 
you mean? 


Mrs. Fluff (looking very solemn): Some of the cakes 
are poison. 


Bruin: Which are poison? 

Mrs. Fluff: I shall not tell you. Some of the cakes are 
sour. 

Bruin: Which are sour? 

Mrs. Fluff: I shall not tell you. Some of the cakes 
are gritty, and sandy, and thorny, and muddy. They 


, would kill a lion, I should think. They would kill an 


elephant, I should think. They would be perfectly 
certain to kill a bear. 


Bruin: Oh, which ones are those? 


Mrs. Fluff: I shall not tell you. But some of the cakes 
are nice... oh, ever so nice. They are melty, and crisp, 
and sweet. They are made with eggs, and cream, and 
nuts, and honey. 

Bruin: Oh, which ones are those? 


Mrs. Fluff: 1 shall not tell you. I only tell customers 
who bring their money with them. Six nuts for one cake. 


Bruin, the Bear: Six nuts for one cake. Here’s the 
money. YOU WIN, Mrs. Fluff! 


Thirteen creaking 
Sagging floors. 
Thirteen windows 
Thirteen stairs 
Thirteen ugly 
Broken chairs, 


Thirteen broomsticks 
Thirteen cats 
Thirteen screeching 
Flying bats. 


Thirteen witches 
Making brew, 

Like this home. 
I don’t. Do you? 
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More F'amous Birthdays for October 


October 2 (1885) Ruth Bryan Owen, the first 
woman to become a minister from the U, S. toa 
foreign country. 

October 2 (1869) Mohandas K. Gandhi, Indian 
nationalist and religious leader. 


October 3 (1854) William Crawford Gorgas, 
Surgeon General in the U. S. Army who improved 
sanitary conditions in the Canal Zone. 


October 4 (1814) Jean Francois Millett, one of 
the greatest French painters. 


October 5 (1703) Jonathan Edwards, one of the 
early ministers in our country and a missionary 
among the Indians. 


October 4 (1822) Rutherford B. Hayes, who was 
President of our country. > 

October 5 (1830) Chester A. Arthur, who was 
President of our country. 

October 6 (1820) Jenny Lind, the “Swedish 
Nightingale,”’ one of the best singers of her time. 

October 7 (1833) James Whitcomb Riley, per- 
haps the best loved poet of childhood. 

October 9 — Fire Prevention Day. 

October 14 (1644) William Penn, whose famous 
treaty with the Indians aided in the development 
of Pennsylvania. 


October 14 (1890) Dwight David Eisenhower, 
Supreme Allied Commander in the European 
theater of operations in World War 2. 


October 15 (1830) Helen Hunt Jackson, whose 
poem about ‘“‘October”’ has brought her fame. 


October 16 (1758) Noah Webster, who com- 
pleted the first dictionary in our country. 


October 19 (1735) John Adams, the second 
President of our country. 


October 20 (1859) John Dewey, who introduced 
many important changes in our system of edu- 
cation. 


October 21 (1808) Samuel Francis Smith, author 
of **America.”’ 

October 22 (1811) Franz Liszt, a famous Hun- 
garian composer. 


October 25 (1888) Richard E. Byrd, the first man 
to fly across the North and South poles. 
October 27 (1858) Theodore Roosevelt, a great 


President of our country. 


October 29 (1814) The launching of the Robert 
Fulton. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN OCTOBER: 


National Safety Week. 
Columbus Day, October 12. 
Halloween, October 31. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE BOYHOOD OF FRANZ LISZT 


Franz Liszt was only six years of age when he 
showed that he was completely absorbed in mu- 
sic. This curly-headed little boy with deep blue 
eyes would listen for hours to his father’s playing. 
He had only one thought in mind, to some day 
be a great musician like Beethoven. 


In spite of the fact that his father had been 
self-taught in music, Franz made remarkable 
progress under his instruction. The boy had a 
wonderful ear, and a remarkable memory. When 
not sitting at the piano, he would scribble notes, 
for he had learned to write them long before he 
knew the letters of the alphabet. His tiny hands 
were always picking out melodies of his own on 
the piano. When Franz was scarcely nine, he was 
ready to play one of his own Fantasias at a public 
concert. His success was assured from that eve- 
ning. 


Soon Adam Liszt was kept busy arranging con- 
certs for his son. The father was very sure now 
that Franz was to be a great musician. So the 
father gave up his post as steward at Raiding in 
Hungary, and took the boy to Vienna for further 
study. Triumph after triumph, met him on the 
way. Elegant ladies showered caresses upon the 
wonder-boy. When it was learned that Father 
Liszt had little money, six Hungarian noblemen 
agreed to raise money enough to cover six years of 
study for him. Serious and taxing music lessons 
were immediately started under the best teach- 
ers. Franz progressed rapidly. Soon he could play 
the most difficult compositions at sight. 

After eighteen months of hard study in Vienna, 
his father decided to bring his boy out in a public 
concert in that city. When Franz stepped upon 
the platform, he recognized the great Beethoven 
in his audience. A great joy surged over him. He 
played as he had never played before. His very 


being seemed on fire. As the audience kept on 
applauding the small boy, Beethoven rose, went 
to the platform, clasped the boy tight in his arms, 
and kissed him over and over amid frantic cheers 
of the onlookers. 


Franz had shown that at eleven years he was one 
of the leading virtuosos of the time. Concerts 
followed in Germany and Paris. At his concerts, 
the piano was always stationed so that the audi- 
ence could watch the wonder-child play. People 
would never have believed that a child could have 
produced such tones had they not seen it with 
their own eyes. 
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More F'amous Birthdays for October 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Franz was scarcely twelve when he was asked to 
write an opera for the Paris Opera. Soon, he was 
playing before the Duke of Orleans and King 
Louis Philippe. But with all this extraordinary 
attention, Franz always remained sweet, un- 
spoiled, and utterly indifferent to money and 
worldly possessions. Surrounded by fame, amid 
homage paid to his genius, there was nothing in 
Franz Liszt’s whole life that was more keenly 
appreciated than Beethoven’s kiss at his first 
concert. 


AT NIGHT 


W’en am de time de ghosts go about? 
At night! 

An’ howl, an’ howl, an’ den jump out? 
At night! 

W’en do de church house seem alive? 

W’en do de ghosts pound an’ drive? 
At night! 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


(Helen Maria Fiske represented both the East 
and the West of this great United States. She 
took up writing at the age of thirty-five, after 
the death of her first husband, Captain Hunt. 
Her work included poetry and novels of New 
England life. Her health, later, took her to Col- 
orado where she married Mr. Jackson. It was 
here that she became interested in the cruel 
treatment of the Indians. Her desire to arouse 
public sympathy for the Indians led her to write 
**“Ramona,”’ one of the most popular romances of 
that period.) 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


Sun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And golden rod is drying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 


Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and frail, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
~~ Helen Hunt Jackson 


A FEW IMPORTANT FACTS 
IN LIFE OF RICHARD E. BYRD 


1. At the age of ten, Dick Byrd traveled all 
alone to the Philippines to visit a friend of his 
father’s. 


2. During the voyage, the boat ran into a dread- 
ful typhoon which showed Dick to have such cour- 


age that he was hailed a hero by the passengers. 


3. At the age of 15, Dick had traveled clear 


across the world. 


4. While a student at Annapolis, Dick Byrd 
performed his first act of real heroism in saving 
the life of a comrade who had fallen overboard 


while on a long cruise. 


5. After graduating from Annapolis, Dick Byrd 
went to a training school in Florida to study 
aviation, which he loved. 


6. In 1926, Richard Byrd became known to the 
entire world when he made the first air flight over 
the North Pole. 


7. In the fall of 1928, Byrd reached the Antarctic 
regions and discovered “‘Little America.”’ 


8. Upon his return he was made Rear Admiral 
in the U. S. Navy. 


9. In spite of all kinds of hardships and dangers, 
Admiral Byrd’s motto has always been ‘Carry 
On.” 
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FARM ANIMALS Yvonne Altmann T 


I live on the farm. 


Some of my relatives fly North in the 
summer and South in the winter. 


I sleep outdoors near water in the summer. 


I sleep in a shed in the winter. 


I like to swim in the pond. 


I eat grass in the summer. 


I eat hard feed (wheat, corn, oats) and 
water in the winter. 


The farmer sells me to the butcher. 


People buy the fowl from the butcher. 


I say quack, quack. W 
co 
Which picture am I? ni 
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THE HALLOWEEN ALPHABET 


If I asked you to spell the word ‘‘Witch,”’ 
W-I-T-C-H would be your answer. That answer is 
correct except on Halloween Eve. On that eerie 
night, witch is spelled V-L-M-U-V-O-O0-V-W. 
If you don’t believe it —- ask any Brownie or 
Goblin you can find. Or if you wish to prove it 
yourself, you will follow these directions. 
Draw a large upside V. 
(Illustration 1) 
Add the letter L, which has fallen over on its back 

(Illustration 2) 

A large M is tucked in below. 
(Illustration 3) 

Now place a small v under the M. 
(Illustration 4) 

Add two small o’s. 
(Illustration 5) 

A small v, a W and another V are drawn-next. 
(Illustration 6) 

Add a large U — 
(Illustration 7) 

And what do you have? A witch! 


33 
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Every witch has a cat — most of them are 
spelled C-A-T. But a Halloween cat is spelled 
O0-U-V-V-V-V-C. 

To prove it — 

Draw a large O. 

(Illustration 8) 

Place an upside U on the top of it. 

(Illustration 9) 
Add four V’s as shown. 
(Illustration 10) 

Add the letter C which has fallen over on its 
back. 

(Illustration 11) 

And there is the Halloween Witches’ ‘‘Cat.”’ 

‘Broom’? on this particular eve is spelled 
T-M-M-M-M. 

Draw an upside T. 

(lustration 12) 

Add four M’s. 


(Illustration 13) 


Even the Alphabet does strange things on Hal- 
loween! 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN | 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio q 


Our Rule 


Here is a good rule. | 
We made it at school. Sa 
**T will not be a waster.”’ Ww 
All my food I will eat, 

My plate will look neat: TI 

**] will not be a waster.”’ 

Discussion of Good Habits in Eating: i. 
(Draw as much information as possible from the children.) 
1. What should one ask himself before taking food? | 

Bring out — Do I like this food? 
Is there enough to serve everyone? 
How hungry am I? yer 
2. If you are not sure you like the food, what should you do? av 
Take only a little and try it. Z0 
3. If you find you do not like it, what should you do? ; i 
Eat the little you have, if you can. If you can’t eat it, leave it quietly on your plate. Never = { 
attract attention by saying you don’t like it. 4 
4. Why should one not overload his plate? l 5 
It wastes food; keeps others from having it; is expensive and rude. — 

5. What should be done with a child who habitually overloads his plate, then refuses to eat 

the food? 

Caution him before he takes the food. { ‘i 


Have some grown person serve him. 
In extreme cases, put his plate away and insist that he eat the food the next meal. 3. 
Rules for Proper Eating (Composed by children) | 
Fat and drink quietly. 
Do not talk with food in your mouth. | 
When asked if you wish something, say, “Yes, please,” or ““No, thank you.” 
Use your napkin. 
Enjoy your food and be happy. 
If mother says some food is good for you, be willing to try to eat a little. 
Remember our slogan —- “‘I will not be a waster.” 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Storing Food 
‘*To store up my food for the winter,’’ 
Said frisky squirrel, ‘‘Is wise, 


When the cold winds blow and down }\ 


falls the snow, 


They won’t take me by surprise.”’ 


1. Discussion of How Animals Conserve Food: 


A. Who has seen a squirrel or chipmunk carrying food away? How does he do it? Where does 
he store the food? Who would like to stand before the class and tell us a little story about it? 

(Work for paragraphs something like this:) 

“We have a feeding table in our breakfast room window. We put out cantaloupe seeds and 
grain for the birds. Cardinals and blue jays come almost every day to get the food. 


“One day a little striped chipmunk came. He filled his cheeks with the seeds and grain and 
away he ran. Soon he returned and again filled his cheeks. He kept doing this until the food was all 
gone. The birds missed their breakfast that day.” 


B. How does a dog sometimes conserve food? 
Try to get several sentences about a dog burying a bone. 
: C. How do bears prepare for winter? 
They put on lots of fat and sleep through the winter months. 


} 2. How Farmers Conserve Grain: 

L (Some of this information will have to be told children.) 
Store wheat in bins. 

Have wheat ground into flour. Store the sacks of flour. 


1 Fill silos with green corn on stalks chopped up with other food, this to be fed to cattle in the 
winter. 


eat 


3. Make Conservation Pictures: 
Choose from list: 

| Child eating all food 

Squirrel storing nuts 

Dog burying a bone 

Farm Scenes: 

Corn near a silo 

Man carrying sacks of flour 

Corn husker unloading corn 

Slogan: will not be a waster.” 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Calendar for October) 


A. OUR OCTOBER CALENDAR 


Questions to Answer: 


1. Can ycu name the presidents who were born in the Month of October? 
2. Who was Mohandas Gandi? 
3. Why do you suppose Jenny Lind was called ‘*‘The Swedish Nightingale?” Sk 
4. Can you say one verse of Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘“‘October?”’ Au 
5. Who compiled our first dictionary? P Fi 
6. What do you know about General Eisenhower? ‘ 
7. Can you name three things you could do on Fire Prevention Day? Te 
8. What great artist was born in October? Y: 
9. Why shall we remember Colonel Gorgas? Fi 
10. For what is Christopher Columbus noted? ; 
n 
B. THE BOYHOOD OF LISZT Re 
Complete each sentence: St 
1. Franz Liszt began his interest in music at the age of ........55 TI 
2. His father wasa.......... W 
3. His one ambition was to be like .......... W 
4. He was able to play one of his own Fantasias at the age of .........: W 
5. His father took himto................ for further study. c 
6. His father decided to bring him out ina public ............ , 
was at the concert. 
8. Out of his appreciation, he went to the platform and gave the boya .....:....;: - 
9. At eleven, he was one of the leading .......... of his time. 
10. At twelve, he was asked to write an opera for the ............... Opera. : 
ll. Franz Liszt always remained ........... ‘ 
C. HALLOWEEN 
Things to Think About 
1. What pictures do you see in “‘At Night?” ) 
2. ‘At Night’? was written by a small child. Can you write a Halloween poem of 
four lines? | 
3. Here are a few subjects for your poem. Can you think of any others? oo 
That Old Witch 
Those Black Cats Yes 
Mr. and Mrs. Pumpkin 
4. Can you draw a real “‘scary”’ picture of Halloween? Car 
Show it to your class. 1 
D. “OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER” c 


Questions to Answer: 

Who wrote this poem? 

Can you find all the color words? 

Which flowers does the author mention? 

What nuts are falling from the trees? 

Why are apples compared with jewels? ant 
Name all the things you can find that are good to eat. 

Draw a picture of one of them. ane 


SPerrrr 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with the Calendar for October) 


E. FOR SAFETY WEEK 


Complete each sentence: 


Skate only where the ice is ..........3 
Automobiles are dangerous when 
Fire departments should be called quickly in case of 3 
Touch no wires that are hanging from ..... 
Yards, not streets, are where children edb 
Fire is caused by playing with ........... 
Injury may be done by throwing sharp .......... ° 
Roller skates should be used only on 


Stealing rides should not be allowed on 


“eee 


Throwing snowballs may injure a .......... 
What are some of the dangerous places where children play? 
What toys are dangerous for them to handle? 

What is the meaning of the red flag on the wagons or trucks? 


Can you suggest several ways in which the police help? 


F. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


Answer Yes or No: 


1. When a small boy Willie lived in Alabama. Yes — No. 

2. He found the small town in which he lived very exciting. Yes — No. 
3. He especially enjoyed the pine grove. Yes — No. 

4. Willie planned secretly to build a swimming pool. Yes — No. 

5. Willie’s father discouraged the plan. Yes — No. 

6. Willie was a boy who easily gave up. Yes — No. 

7. 


In 1903, Gorgas was appointed Assistant Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. 
Yes — No. 


8. In 1904, he was sent to Cuba to help direct the health work of the great canal. 
Yes — No. 


9. Gorgas will long be remembered for his untiring efforts in ridding the Panama 
Canal of its mosquitoes. Yes — No. 


10. Colonel Gorgas was very proud that he was able to serve his country. 


G. RICHARD E. BYRD 
Making Pictures: 
1. Draw a picture, showing the typhoon and how Dick helped the passengers. 
2. Draw another picture showing how he saved the life of his comrade. 


3. Draw a picture of Byrd and his three men companions landing in a raging sea 
and having to swim for their lives. 


4. Draw a picture showing the portable houses, four airplanes, caterpillar tractors 
and the pack of Eskimo dogs enroute to “‘Little America.”’ 
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MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The children are leaving one large apple 
on the tree—for YOU to see! 


Oregon is a Western State. 


State Bird: Western Meadow Lark, chosen 
by the school children. 


State Flower: Oregon Grape Flower. 

State Song: ‘Oregon, My Oregon.” 
Hood River Apples are very much prized. 
It is a great wool state. 


Lumber is the most important product. The 
Douglas Fir and Oregon Cedar trees are 
very large. 


Oregon supplied thousands of masts and 
spars made from trees cut in the forests, 
during war times. 


Admitted to the Union in 1859. 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


Little 
Draw 
Make 


Draw 


Color 


Color 


Make 


Owl sleeps all day and stays awake all night. 
a big round moon in the sky. 

a happy face on the moon. 

some stars in the sky. 

the moon and stars yellow. 

Little Owl and branch light brown. 

the sky a dark blue. 
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TWO-DIMENSIONAL HALLOWEEN PICTURE Helen Strimple 


LIO FROM OATMEAL 
BOX 


MARK AROUND LID 
ON GREY CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. CUT OUT CIRCLE 


AND PASTE INSIDE 
LID. 


PASTE TABS “A” 
ON INSIDE RIM OF LID. 


BLACK CAT ™ ORANGE 
PUMPKIN 
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B /—paste — PASTE 
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le NUMBER AND COLORING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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CURTAIN PULLS (Page 63) 


Louise D. Tessin 


172 IN.DIA. 2 IN. DIA. 


5 


| LIGHT WEIGHT 
ONE LOOP OF | CARDBOARD 
HEAVY STRING 
40 IN. LONG, 
OR TWO 
PIECES EACH 
40 IN. LONG. 


1 


TWIST 
75 TIMES 


TRIM TO 
EVEN 
LENGTH 
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Louise D. Tessin 


PAPER-BAG 
MASKT 


CANON 


A NOSE OF WHITE 
OR MANILA PAPER 
MAN BE DECORATED 
IN MULTICOLORS 


CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER ,OR DRAWING 
PAPER 


SPREAD FLANGES WHEN 
PASTING NOSE 
OVER HOLE 


MAKE NOSE 
LARGE AND 
OF AN INTERESTING SHAPE 


PASTE TOGETHER. 
SPREAD FLANGES 
OvTWARD 


SEW 
THROUGH EAR 


PROTRUDING TEETH PASTED 
ON BLACK AREA 


SELECT BAG LARGE ENOUGH To FIT 
OVER HEAO...ABOUT 24 IN AROUND 
TOP. FIT TO HEAD. BASE SHOULD 
REST ON SHOULDERS CUT OFF AT 
BASE, OR GATHER TOP To RAISE 
BASE IF NECESSARY. WITH CHALK 
INDICATE WHERE HOLES FoR 


CUT EAR OF 
DOUBLE 
PAPER 


e EYES AND NOSE SHOULD BE CUT. 
=6 COLOR FACE WITH CRAYONS OR 
PAINT. PASTE ON EARS AND NOSE. 
OR SCISSORS BLADE HAIR MAY BE SHREDOED PAPER, 


ROPE .COTTON OR OTHER 
MATERIALS 


OVER STRIP OF 
PAPER. B 
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The Wild Goose Chase 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose was pruning her bushes Mr. 
Goat stuck his head over the hedge. 
His long beard dangled down, and 
his horns stuck up. 

“Hello, I’ve been painting my 
cart,” he said. ““What are you do- 
ing?” 

“I’m cutting away the dead 
sticks and the scraggly things,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. “Look — 
here is some dirty, tangled: string 
that the wind has blown in. And 
here is a thick, ugly stem.” 

“IT see you have a fine pair of 
garden scissors,” said Mr. Goat. 

“Yes, I have.” Snip-snap, they 
went. Mrs. Goose cut away a piece 
of old bird’s nest; then she saw a 
bunch of unattractive, gray-white 
stuff, and, snip, went her shears. 

But Mr. Goat gave a loud yell. 
“Hey — that’s my beard! You have 
cut off my beard—”’ he shouted. 


Now Mr. Goat was very proud of 
his long, dangling beard, and furious 
at having it cut. Without another 
word he jumped over the hedge, put 
his head down, and began to chase 
Mrs. Goose. 

She dropped her scissors and ran 
for dear life. Her wings helped her. 
She kept her feet on the ground; 
but flapped, too, so it was half like 
flying. 

For Mr. Goat was a fast runner. 

They: went by Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house. She was sweeping her back 
porch. ““What’s the matter?’’ she 
called. “Why are you chasing Mrs. 
Goose so wildly?” 

Mr. Goat and Mrs. Goose did not 
answer. Mrs. Goose was too scared, 
and Mr. Goat was too angry. Mrs. 
Squirrel thought there must be 


She saw a bunch of gray-white stuff and, snip went her shears. 


something important the matter, or 
they would not be hurrying so. So 
she began to run, too, behind them. 

She was a very good runner.She 
went over the ground in curves and 
ripples. Her tail streamed behind 
her, and her apron blew. 

They went by the Pop-Rabbits’ 
house. Mrs. Pop-Rabbit was hang- 
ing out clothes in the yard; Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit was raking the grass. 
Their children, Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps, were just playing 
around. 

“What’s the matter?” called Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “Is there a fire?” 

Mr. Goat and Mrs. Goose and 


Mrs. Squirrel did not answer. They 
needed their breath for running. 
But Mr. Pop-Rabbit dropped his 
rake, scooped up the children and 
put them into the little old blue cart. 
He caught hold of Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit’s paw, and said, “Come on. 
There seems to be something serious 
the matter. Let’s run, too.” 


“But where are they going? And 
where are we going?” gasped Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, as they hurried along. 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit could not tell her. 
He said, “Hop hard — and we'll 
find out.” 

They all rushed by Black Cat’s 
house. 

He was taking a nap in his ham- 
mock, or trying to. But he woke 
way up when he heard the sound of 
all those running feet. He called out, 
“‘Where are you going? Has there 
been an accident?” 

No one answered him, so he 
sprang out of the hammock and 
followed them. Black Cat was a good 
runner, too. 

They hurried aiong Animaltown 


Avenue, Mrs. Goose first, half- 
flying, then the rest of them. Three- 
Ducks were talking together out- 
side Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, and 
when they saw their friends running 
by, in such confusion, they began to 
run, too. “What’s the matter?’ 
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they asked, using their wings to 
keep up. “Is the bear from the den 
in the Wild Woods loose — and are 
you trying to get away from him>?”’ 

No one ceuld take time to an- 
swer. They just rushed along, pell- 
mell, and lickety-split. 

Mrs. Goose was the first of this 
caboodle of animals. She was lead- 
ing; and she didn’t know where to 
run to, really. She just kept on 
running, around houses, in and out 
of clumps of trees, behind fences, 
and the rest followed. Then an idea 
came into her head. “Why don’t I 
just go home? Then I can scoot in, 
shut the door, and be safe.” 


She turned a corner, made a 
direct beeline, dashed through her 
gate, and ended up in her house. 
She slammed the door shut. Click, 
went the lock. 

Mr. Goat came after her so fast 
that he bumped his head. But she 
was in. 


Mrs. Goose heard her friends talk- 
ing, and asking, “‘Why are we here, 
and what’s all this about?”” “‘What 
happened?” ‘“‘Was there a fire?” 
“Was there an accident?” ‘Who 
started all this, anyway)” 


Mr. Goat said, “She started it. 
Mrs. Goose. She was cutting away 
her bushes; I leaned my head over 
the hedge, and she didn’t watch 


what she was doing, and snipped my 
beard off.” 


Mrs. Squirrel began to laugh. 
“Why, so she did. I hadn’t noticed 
it.” 

“Neither had I,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit, and the others. 


“So what does it matter if she did 
cut it off” asked Black Cat wisely. 
“No harm done, really. It will grow 
again. And you must have scared 
the life out of her, chasing her!” 

“And out of all of us, too,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “I nearly swal- 
lowed a clothespin.” 

Mrs. Squirrel said, “I think you 
ought to apologize to Mrs. Goose; 
really I do. After all, she is pretty — 
well, heavy — and you made her 
heart beat very fast. It might have 
been the end of her.”’ 

Mr. Goat looked alarmed. Then 
he shook his head. 

“T shall not apologize to Mrs. 
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*““What’s the matter?” called Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


Goose unless she says she is sorry 
for cutting my beard off. After all, 
she ought to look where she is cut- 
ting -— and it is going to take quite a 
while for it to grow again.” 

**T will go in and talk to her,” of- 
fered Mrs. Squirrel. 

She knocked, and Mrs. Goose let 
her in. 

After a while they came out, to- 
gether. “She says she will,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told the others. “But, Mr. 
Goat, you apologize first, like a 
gentleman.” 

Mr. Goat gulped. He didn’t like 
to say he was sorry; but he did. “I 
apologize for chasing you so hard. 
After all, it was no way to treat a 
lady.” After he had said this, he felt 
better. 

“And I am sorry that I didn’t 
look where I was snipping, and cut 
off your beard,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“But it did look like a dirty piece of 
old bird’s nest.” 

When he heard that, Mr. Goat 
was furious, again! What a way for 
her to speak of his fine beard! He 
put his head down and began to 
chase her, for the second time. They 
went across the yard, lickety split, 
Mrs. Goose beating her wings wildly. 

“Oh, how unfortunate,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ““Why does she always have 
to say the wrong things?”’ 

“And we had them both all qui- 
eted down, too,” sighed Three- 
Ducks. 

“Look at them now — they are 
headed right for Mrs. Hen’s open 


door,” said Black Cat. “There — 
they’ve gone in. We’d better go and 
see what is going to happen.” 

But when the animals reached 
Mrs. Hen’s house, there were Mr. 
Goat and Mrs. Goose drinking 
spring-water, in the kitchen. 

“IT was so surprised when they 
burst in,” said Mrs. Hen. “I don’t 
know yet what was the matter with 
them, but they both looked so cross 
and hot that I’ve been trying to cool 
them off. I hope everything is all 
right, now.” 

“It will be, if Mrs. Goose apolo- 
gizes to me again,” said Mr. Goat. 
“Once for cutting off my beard, and 
once for saying it was a dirty old 
thing.” 

“Go on, do it,” whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel. “It is a fine thing to say 
you are sorry — a fine, big thing. 
And you were very rude to him 
about his beard. Go on — apol- 
ogize,”’ and she poked her friend in 
her goosie ribs. 

Mrs. Goose said, very slowly, “I 
told you I was sorry I cut off your 
beard! Well, [ am sorry I called it a 
dirty old thing, but, really.” 

“That’s enough,” poked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Don’t say a word more. 
Stop there!” 

“Well now, is everything all right 
again?” asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 
“It seems to me that all this has 
been very silly — we have wasted a 
lot of time running around, and 
chasing, and making mistakes.” 


“Tt has not been one of our best 
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They rushed along pell mell 


mornings,” said Three-Ducks. “We want to go home and play she had left them. Mr. Goat's 
“But now I'll get back to paint- around,” said Leaf. “We don’t like beard was gone. “A bird has taken 
ing my cart,” said Mr. Goat. “I all this craziness,” said Clover. it,” she thought, ‘or the wind has 


wish 1 had never left it in the first “I’m tired,” said Baby Bumps. blown it away.” She decided to 
place.” “And so am I,” mewed Black forget all about it, and just went on 
. ‘And I ll get back to my sweep- Cat. I ll get back tomy hammock.” ith her work. She snipped so fast 
ing,” said Mrs. Squirrel. We hadn’t done our errands at 


and so furiously that her sunbonnet 


“And 1 to my clothesline,” said the grocery,’ quacked Three-Ducks. Ned 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. Mrs. Goose didn’t say anything. ‘!™"gs came untied and dangled =a 
“T must get on with my raking,” She just plopped home. Yes, there own in front of her, and she snipped J x 
and Mr. Pop-Rabbit looked anxious. were her scissors, lying just where them off, too. 4 —s 
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The 
Rainy Day In Barnyard Town j asd 
Ned 
SHEILA STINSON 
| afra 
One summer day in Barnyard town ‘‘Let’s make some popcorn then, said she, his { 
The rain began to pour; We'll have a lot of fun. on 
So Nancy Mouse and Mister Cat You'll all forget about the rain | Dac 
Sought Grandma Goose’s door. Before it’s even done.” : 
Then in came Mississ Cotten Ear So in they went and popped some corn, for : 
And Billy Whiskers too, Then sat around and ate; and 
And when they all got on the porch They had such fun they didn’t know on 
It really was a crew. That it was getting late. this 
cral 
“This surely is the bluest day,” Then Mrs. Cotten Ear looked out 
Said little Nancy Mouse; And said, “Why Grandma dear, g0 
And Billy Whiskers dried his eyes While we were eating up your corn fish 
And looked toward his house. The weather has turned clear.” \ 


Old Grandma Goose smiled tolerantly And sure enough the sun was out, 


And thought how childish they And Grandma chuckled too; but 
Were acting just because They all forgot their troubles when and 
The skies were spilling rain that day. They'd had something to do! the: 
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The Crab’s claw closed over the toe of Ned’s shoe. 


Shoes Come in Handy 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


For THE first time in his life, 
Ned was spending his vacation at 
the seashore. There were so many 
surprises each day that Ned began 
to look forward to what was going 
to happen next. He had gone bathing 
in the ocean, swimming in the bay. 
Ned and his father had gotten up 
early in the morning to go fishing. 
Then there had been a sailing party 
and a ride in a motor boat. When 


Ned got up and saw that it looked 
| as though it might rain, he was 


afraid that the weather would spoil 
his fun. 


“What are we going to do today, 
Dad>”’ Ned asked with a sigh. 

Mr. Goody studied the gray sky 
for several minutes. “It’s too cloudy 


| and cold to go swimming or to play 


on the beach, Ned. I believe that 
this would be a good day to go 


| crabbing.”’ 


“Crabbing®” Ned asked. “I can’t 
go crabbing, Dad. I haven't any 
fishing tackle.”’ 

Mr. Goody laughed. “We don’t 
need a fishing rod to catch crabs, 
but we do need several strong lines 
and I think I know where to get 
them. Get into your bathing suit, 


Ned, and be sure to wear your 
toughest shoes.” 


“‘Whoever heard of wearing shoes 
with a bathing suit. Dad, please let 
me go in my bare feet.” 

“No,” Mr. Goody insisted, “‘it’s 
either shoes or no crabbing trip.” 

Ned sat in the car and stared at 
his shoes while his father went into 
the hardware store. Crabbing 
wouldn’t be much fun if he had to 
wear shoes. Crabs must be fussy 
creatures if they wanted a boy to be 
dressed up. Ned became curious 
when father came out of the store 
carrying a long pole with a deep 
coarse net on one end. 

“What are we going to do)” Ned 
asked. “‘Chase butterflies with that 
net)” 

“That’s not a butterfly net. It’s a 
crab net. How do you expect to 
catch crabs unless we have a net?” 
answered Dad. 


“I thought —,” but Ned didn’t 
finish the sentence, because he 
didn’t like to say that he thought 
people caught crabs with a fish- 
hook. 

When the car turned north on the 
main road of Long Beach, Ned was 
disappointed. ““This isn’t the way to 


the ocean. Where are we going?” 
he said. 

“We're going to do our crabbing 
in the bay,”’ Mr. Goody told him. 

“But, Dad, the bay is over there, 
and we are driving up the island.” 

“Yes, but right now we are going 
to stop here to get some bait.”’ 

Mr. Goody stopped the car in the 
driveway of a large fish market. 
When Mr. Goody went into the fish 
market, Ned followed him. 

Mr. Goody smiled at the fish man. 
“I'd like to buy a few old rotten 
fish heads,” he said. 

“Looks to me as if you two were 
going crabbing. It’s a good day for 
them.” The fish man wouldn’t let 
Mr. Goody pay for the fish heads. 

Ned made a face when he saw the 
fish heads, but he took the newspa- 
per package that his father handed 
him without saying anything. He 
began to wish that he hadn’t said 
that he wanted to go crabbing. 

“Look, Dad, I believe the sun is 
coming out after all. Maybe we will 
be sorry if it does and we miss a 
good swim in the ocean.” 


Mr. Goody was looking in the car 
mirror to see if there was a car be- 
hind him, so he didn’t pay any at- 
tention to what Ned said. He held 
his arm out of the car window and 
turned left on a narrow gravel road. 
As the car stopped Ned saw a boat 
landing on the bay and a big sign 
that read, CRABBING ROW- 
BOATS FOR HIRE. That was 
different. If they were going to hire a 
boat, Ned knew that he would enjoy 
himself. 


Ned tried to pick out the rowboat 
that he wanted while his father paid 
for the rowboat. He saw that there 
was no fish-hook when the dock- 
master handed him several strong 
lines with a lead weight tied to the 
end of each one. When his father 
threw a weather beaten peach basket 
into the boat, Ned wondered what 
they were going to do with it. 

Father held the boat for Ned at 
the edge of the wooden steps that 
led down to the water and Ned 
jumped in. 

“May I row?” Ned asked. 

“It’s tough rowing here, Ned. You 
wait until I get the boat over in the 
shallow water by the shore. You 
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know we want to keep out of the 
channel if we are going to catch any 
crabs. We'll steer for that place 
over there where the tall grass is 
growing. That’s where the crabs 
like to hide. While I’m doing the 
rowing, you can tie the fish heads 
on the lines.” 

It seemed to Ned that the dull 
eyes in those fish heads were making 
fun of him as he unwrapped the 
newspaper. He was sorry that he 
was sitting so that his father could 
see his face and guess how he felt, 
but he went ahead and wrapped the 
string loosely about the bait and 
tied a knot. 

“If you don’t tie it tighter than 
that, Ned, we'll lose the crab, bait 
and all.”” So Ned wrapped the 
string tighter and tied a good strong 
knot close to the lead sinker. 

Mr. Goody stopped rowing and 
looked around. “This looks like 
good crabbing ground. I'll drop our 
anchor and you throw over the 
lines.” 

Ned sat still and watched the 
splash as the anchor hit the water, 
but he left the lines in the bottom 
of the boat, because he wasn’t sure 
what he should do. His father picked 
up one of the fish heads and threw 
it over the side of the boat, then 
tied the line to the oar lock. 

“Don’t you hold the line in your 
hand?” Ned asked. 

“We could do it that way, but 
the more lines we have in the water 
the more crabs we'll catch. We'll put 
four or five lines in the water at one 
time.” 

“How can I tell when I have a 
bite?” Ned asked. 

Mr. Goody laughed. “You still 
think you’re going fishing, don’t you, 
Ned? We'll pull in the lines, and if 
there is a crab hanging to the fish 
head, we'll know we've caught a 
crab. That’s all there is to it.” 

“I can do that. That’s easy,” 
Ned bragged, and he wondered why 
his father smiled. 

Ned began to pull in one of the 
crab lines. “Something is tugging 
on my line, Dad,” he called. In his 
hurry, he jerked the line carelessly 
as he pulled it in. When it was near 
the surface, Ned could see a big 
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blue-green crab clinging to the fish 
head. “Look, Dad! I’ve caught one!” 
Ned pulled the string out of the 
water to show his father, and as soon 
as the crab left the water, he let go 
of the fish head and quickly disap- 
peared in the water. 


“You won’t catch many crabs 
that way, Ned. It isn’t as easy as 
you thought. Always pull the line in 
hand over hand, very slowly, with- 
out jerking the line. When you see 
that you have caught a crab, don’t 
lift it above the surface of the water 
or he'll get scared and drop back 
into the water. Call, ‘Net,’ when you 
see that you have one, and hold him 
under the water. I'll scoop under 
him with the net and bring him in 
the boat. Now try again. You'll 
have better luck this time.” 


“May I take my shoes off and 
hang my feet over the side of the 
boat>”’ Ned asked, but his father 
wouldn’t let him do it. 

To hide his disappointment Ned 
began to pull in the second. He 
forgot about his shoes when he saw 
the big crab that was hanging to his 
line. “Net,” he called in a loud 
whisper. 

“Nice one!’”’ Mr. Goody said, as 
he scooped it up with the net. “This 
one must be the grandpa of all the 
little crabs, Ned. I’ve never caught 
one as big as that, but he’s a scrap- 
per. Look, he’s lost one of his claws 
in a fight.” 

“The other should be 


ashamed to pick on Grandpa when 


crabs 


The Night Is Spooky 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The night is spooky 
With big, black cats; 

The air is whirring 
With owls and bats. 


The spooks are gliding 


In snow-white sheets; 
The broomstick riders 
Are on our streets! 


The ruffled owl 
Is asking, ,“Whoo-00?” 
The sheeted goblins 
Answer, ““Boo-oo!”’ 


he has only one claw,” Ned said. 

“Don’t worry about that. Grand- 
pa would have grown another claw 
before long.” 


Mr. Goody was shaking the net 
over the basket, but he couldn’ 
break Grandpa’s hold on the net 
Mr. Goody hit the net on the side of 
the basket to break the crab’s hold. § 
It worked, although they missed 
the basket, and Grandpa was loose | 
in the boat skimming along the f 
boat sidewise trying to find a place J 
to hide. Ned laughed as the crab 
scrabbled toward him and he put out 
his foot to stop it. Father didn’t say 
a word, but he watched as the crab’s [J 
claw closed over the toe of Ned’s 
shoe. 


“Ouch! Grandpa is pinching my 
toe,” Ned squealed. 


“Yes,’’ Mr. Goody said, “and if 
you hadn’t worn your shoes there 
wouldn’t have been much left of 
your toe.” 


After that, whenever a crab got 
loose in the boat, Ned pulled his 
feet up under him. He and father } 
pulled in the lines until they had jf 
enough crabs to nearly fill the § 
basket. Then Mr. Goody scooped f 
seaweed from the water to cover the | 
top of the basket. Ned watched him f 
souse the basket in the water, and ¥ 
father told him it was to keep the 
crabs breathing. When Ned tried to 
row part of the way back to the 
dock, he found it was harder work f 
than he had imagined. 


Mrs. Goody boiled the crabs that 
they brought home in_ water 
seasoned with vinegar, salt and red 
pepper. Ned saw the crab shells 
change from blue to bright red and 
he asked mother if the red pepper 
had colored them, but his mother 
told him that both lobsters and 
crabs change color when they are 
cooked. While the crabs were cook- 
ing, Mother spread newspapers on 
the kitchen table. Ned and _ his 
father helped pick the crab meat 
from the shells with nut picks. It 
made Ned hungry to look at the 
salad bow] lined with lettuce leaves 
and with snowy white crab meat. 


After the third helping of crab 
salad, Ned rubbed his stomach. 
“That’s the best meal I ever ate,” 
he said. 
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ae 
Ronnte.” said Marcia sud- 
denly, “could we be lost?”’ 


Her brother had been plodding up 
the slope ahead of her; now he 
stopped and stared around uncer- 
tainly. 

“We're not lost, because there’s 
Foley’s Hill about a mile away. But, 
Marcia, I don’t recall this place at 
all.” 

Marcia looked at the woods 
around them, hickory, oak, chest- 
nut, grass thick underfoot. “‘No,” 
she agreed soberly, “we've never 
been here before.” 


“Let’s go on,” Robbie suggested, 
“and see where we come out. Can’t 
get lost as long as we keep old Foley 
in view.” 

They climbed the slope and soon 
came to the top. They stared at the 
view before them; no, they had never 
seen this place before. 

They were looking through a per- 
fect circle of trees, shrubbery and 
vines that surrounded a_ lovely 
glade below them. Soft grass car- 
peted the ground, wild flowers 
frothed their gay colors every- 
where; and at one side rose a big 
moss-covered rock like a speaker’s 
stand. The two children gazed at 
this delightful picture in silent awe. 

“Why have we never found this 
place, all these years, Ron?” 
“S-s-sh!”” he whispered. “Look!” 


The Magic Circle 


MAUDE IRENE EVANS 


Marcia peered through the foliage. 
Out from the circle of green ran a 
little gray squirrel, followed in a 
moment by a large white rabbit. 
“He looks like the Easter bunny,” 
Marcia thought. 

The two animals began chasing 
and tumbling about like small boys 
at play, until the bushes parted and 
a bear cub ambled through; and 
before the startled children could 
take this in, a fat, chunky pig joined 
the group, and then a brown puppy 
and — oh, surprise! a red fox! 

The animals romped and played, 
cuffing each other good-naturedly, 
until a raspy voice called out, 
“School!” and they all ran to the big 
rock, where they sat quietly down. 
As Ronnie and Marcia turned their 
fascinated gaze in that direction, 
they saw a big brown owl who wore 
dark glasses. ““This couldn’t be hap- 
pening!’ Ron muttered. 

The owl lifted one claw and 
rapped on the rock with a stick he 
held in it. “Attention!” he croaked. 
“Let us have yesterday’s lesson 
again.” 

With one voice the several animals 
chanted this rhyme: 


“As you go walking on life’s way 
Be kind to one another; 
And smile at each one that you 
meet — 
Remember, he’s your brother!” 


“Well,” the owl rasped, “have 


you learned your lesson? You, 
Sammy Squirrel, are you still plan- 
ning to keep all the nuts you find 
this fall, no matter if some other 
little fellow hasn’t enough?” 


Sammy Squirrel looked down, 
and even his bushy tail flattened out 
in shame. “No, Dr. Owl,” he 
squeaked, “I will remember the 
others are my brothers, and I[’ll 
divide with them.” 


“Good!” approved Dr. Owl. His 
round gaze rested on another of his 
pupils: “Cubby Bear, what about 
that jar of honey that Mrs. Lantz 
planned to take to her sick neigh- 
bor? Didn’t you turn it over and eat 
every bite of the stuff?” 


Cubby shuffled awkwardly round 
and didn’t want to meet the teach- 
er’s eyes. Presently he looked up: 
“Yes, sir, Dr. Owl,” he growled, 
“but I ate so much [ won’t want any 
honey for a long time. And I'll 
remember the sick neighbor is my 
brother, and I’ll not steal his honey 
again.” 

“Fine!l”’ croaked Dr. Owl. “Robby 
Rabbit, what’s this I hear about 
your capers in Mr. Camden’s cab- 
bage patch? Rumor has it that you 
ate a dozen of his prize heads. Tell 
me, is he your brother?” 


Robby looked around for some 
place to crawl into; but, as there 
wasn’t any, at last he whispered: 

“T do love cabbages, Dr. Owl, and 
I forgot how naughty it was to rob 
my brother, Mr. Camden; but I[’ll 
keep saying the lesson over, every 
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time I want to go through his 
fence.” 

“Excellent! And now, Patty Pup, 
word comes that you bark so much 
at night that you keep hard-working 
people awake. Don’t you know the 
factory hands, the carpenters and 
the milk men are your brothers)” 
And Dr. Owl looked very cross. 


Patty Pup tried to roll herself into 
a little ball with her paws over her 
face; but Cubby Bear cuffed her 
soundly, and she whimpered a 
little: ““Honest, Dr. Owl, I love to 
sing at night, but I forgot I was 
keeping tired folks from their sleep; 
and next time I’Jl go down by the 
river where nobody lives.” 

“All right,’ said Dr. Owl kindly, 
“we'll see how well you keep your 
promise.” 

His big round eyes, behind the 
dark glasses peered now at fat little 
Peter Pig, who tried to hide behind 
Cubby Bear’s broad back. How- 
ever, Cubby reached out a big paw 
and dragged him forth to face Dr. 
Owl’s stern gaze. 

“Peter, it has come to my atten- 
tion that when you and your ten 
little brothers are eating mush-and- 
milk from the big pan, you try to 
crowd the others away so you'll get 
the largest share! Aren’t you fat 
enough to burst now? And what 
about your hungry brothers?” 


“Well — well --”’ stammered fat 
Peter, “I guess I do get more than 
my share — my mother said today 
she was going to put me on a diet. 
What’s a diet, Dr. Owl?” 

“Never mind that, Peter — just 
remember the other pigs are your 
brothers; and how would you like to 
get only a lick or two of food? Think 
you can remember?” 

Peter Pig nodded his head hard: 
“Oh yes, I'll say the lesson every 
feeding time till I learn not to be so 
greedy.” 

Suddenly Dr. Owl rapped with his 
stick: “Franky Fox, take that grin 
off your face, and tell me if if’s true 
that you’re at your old chicken- 
stealing tricks again? I hear Farmer 
Swayne has set a stout trap for you. 
Did you forget he is your brother 
too?” 
Franky’s 


sharp nose wriggled 
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frantically, and he looked every- 
where but at his teacher. Finally he 
put his front paws together and sat 
up on his brushy tail. 

“Please, Dr. Owi,” he yapped, 
“IT took one of those chickens home 
to my sick mother; and I promise 
I'll keep away from Farmer 
Swayne’s trap. I’ll be the best little 
fox you ever saw — no more chick- 
ens for me!” 

“Very good,” Dr. Owl nodded. 
* And now we come to a case outside 
our usual line; the two Graham 
children.” 

Ronnie and Marcia had been so 
absorbed in this strange school that 
when they heard their names they 
jumped violently and looked at 
each other in amazement. How had 
they broken this rule of brotherhood? 

Dr. Owl was speaking: “They 
really don’t belong to our school; but 
they are such nice children other- 
wise that I hate to see selfishness 
spoil their lives. They have found a 
beautiful picnic place near here, and 
they won’t tell anyone about it, be- 
cause they want it all themselves. 
The mill workers’ children have no 
place to play, and would love to 
spend a day there in the shade with 
the little brook to wade in — but 
Ronnie and Marcia Graham don’t 
know these poor children are their 
brothers, so ——”’ 

At this moment a twig snapped 
under Ronnie’s foot. In the ring 
below him every animal turned to 
look up. Then at a croak from Dr. 


Owl the animals turned and fled 


Autumn Fantasy 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


A little maiden met a maiden 
On one Autumn day; 

The maple trees were gold and red, 
The little maids were gay. 


Dressed just alike 
These maidens met; 

They laughed, “Let’s make 
A silhouette!” 


through the circle of trees, and the 
old owl spread his wings and flew out 
of sight. In one minute there was 
nothing below the children but a 
grassy floor surrounded by a wall of 
green! Such a silence fell that Mar- 
cia’s whisper sounded like a shout: 

“Ron, did this really happen?”’ 

He nodded: “We both saw it — 
let’s go home to mother — she can 
explain it.” 

But when they reached home, 
tired and bewildered, and told Mrs. 
Graham the whole strange story, 
she shook her head. “Are you sure 
you didn’t fall asleep and dream 
this, dears)” 

No, they were certain they had 
heard and seen it all. Tomorrow 
they would go up there and show 
her, they declared. 

But hunt as they might —- and 
they looked for many weeks — they 
never saw the beautiful “Magic 
Circle’ again, or heard old Dr. 
Owl lecture the naughty animals. 
As time went on, Ronnie and Marcia 
gave up the search; but they never 
forgot their strange experience. And 
afterward, when they invited often 
the other children to their. picnic 
ground, and played with them and 
paddled in the brook — as they went 
home in the evening they would say 
softly to each other: 


“As you go walking on life’s way 
Be kind to one another; 
And smile at each one that you 
meet — 
Remember, he’s your brother!” 
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Tommy's Brother’s Class 


Walks for Leaves 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


CAN WE take a walk today? 
It is so nice outside,” Jimmy asked 
his teacher. 

“Why I guess we can. That’s a 
good suggestion. How many would 
like to go for a walk”? Miss Brown 
asked the class. 

Everyone wanted. to go. After 
going to the toilet, they lined up 
with partners at the door. 

“What shall we look for today?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Let’s look for some _ pretty 
leaves,’ suggested Jimmy. 

“T’'d like to do that, too,” said 
another child. 

Soon many ‘voices rang in the 
same suggestion. 

“If that is what everyone is 
agreed on, all right. As we walk 
along, we will stop at different spots 
and talk about the different kinds 
of leaves that we find. Remember, 
we stay in line. Look and see who is 
standing in front of you and who is 
in back of you. If everyone behaves 
himself, we can go for a walk another 
day.” 

The children walked hand in 
hand down the street. It was a very 
happy group, as you could hear 
from their chatter. Now and then 
someone would stop to pick up a 
colored leaf. 

“Let’s all look at this leaf,” said 
Miss Brown, holding up a red and 
yellow leaf. 

kind do you think it 

““An oak leaf?” 

“No.” 


Leaves are turning 
Brown and gold, 
Winds are blowing 
Damp and cold! 


maple leaf?”’ 


“That’s right. Remember | told 


you the way you tell this is a maple 
leaf.” 


“Yes, you said to think of your 
hand with five fingers, and then you 
would think of the maple leaf,” 
said Jimmy. 

“*Let’s continue our walk.” 


The children walked further, gath- 
ering more leaves. Now and then 
they would stop to talk about them. 
The brown oak leaf they re- 
membered by thinking about the 
acorns that were brown that the 
brown squirrels liked to store away 


for the winter. The yellow elm leaf 
looked something like a fan, the 
same shape as the tree. The birch 
tree also has yellow leaves. The 
poplar leaves were still green. By 
the time the children had returned 
to school, they had a handful of 
leaves. 

“What shall we do with our 
leaves?”’ some of the children asked 
Miss Brown. 


Patterns 
VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


Feet are running 
Home from school, 

Ice is forming 

On the pool! 
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“What would you like to do with 
them?” 

“I'd like to take mine home.” 

“T don’t want to because they 
dry up so soon. I think they are 
pretty, though.” 

“So do I. Couldn’t we make some 
fall leaves like these?”’ 

“That’s a good suggestion. Find 
the colors of your leaves in the cup- 
board. You can draw your leaves 
free hand or trace around your 
leaf. Then with crayon color in the 
colors that you see in your leaf be- 
sides the color paper that you choose 
for your leaf. If your leaf has mostly 
red in it take a red piece of paper and 
then color in green and yellow if 
those are the other colors in your 
leaf. You may make as many as you 
want.” 

“Will you put them up in the 
room?” Jimmy asked his teacher. 

“Yes, I will. While you are mak- 
ing your leaves, I'll put blue paper 
on the bulletin board for the sky and 
green at the bottom for the grass. 
Then as you give them to me I'll 
tack them on that background. If 
someone wants to make some large 
trees without any leaves I'll tack 
some of the leaves on the trees.” 

“ll make a big tree. Shall I use 
black paper?” 

“Is that the color you think the 
tree 

“Yes.” 

right, use that color then.” 

The children were very proud of 
their poster. It was simple to make 
and it was their work. By tacking 
the leaves on the paper, the children 
could later put the leaves in their 
folders and also the blue paper 
could be used over again. Would 
you like to take a walk and make a 
leaf poster? 


On the meadow, 
Hill and wall, 

Are the patterns 

Sketched by Fealll 
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Tuey HAD been playing hide 
and seek in the moonlight. Castor 
and the other beaver babies had 
been taught this by their mother. 
It was good schooling. For it taught 
them where all the safety cellars 
were. 

There were four baby beavers 
this summer. Such pretty babies, 
in their soft brown fur! They had 
webbed hind feet, and could swim 
under water. They could stay under 
water for three minutes, if they had 
to. But their fore feet had long 
claws for digging in the mud. 

Father and Mother had big yellow 
teeth as sharp as axes. They could 
cut down trees. Cutting notches 
much as men with axes do, they 
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Castor, the Brown Beaver 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


could fell a tree trunk as thick as a 
man’s wrist in no time. One worked 
while the other watched. 

Even the older children, the two 
year olds, could cut down small 
trees. And Castor and the other 
babies cut down willows no bigger 
than lead pencils. It all helped, and 
they had it all to learn. 

Suddenly, “Slap!” went Father’s 
tail on the water. It meant, “Hide!” 
And it wasn’t play. It was the 
danger signal. 

Quick as a wink, every beaver 
baby swam to the nearest safety 
cellar. 

“Whoo!” A big owl had been 
flying over and around the pond. 
Its nestful of little owls were hungry. 


The owl could not have lifted a 
big beaver. But he could have 
carried off a baby like Castor. 

By and by another slap sounded 
on the water. This time it meant, 


**All clear.” 


Castor, shoving just his wee face 
out of water, could see the great 
owl flying. It carried a young rabbit 
to its nest. 

The beaver family did most of its 
work at night, and slept by day. 
That was so their enemies would not 
see them. But the owl was a creature 
with night-seeing eyes. 

Now that there were ten in the 
family, they had to build a bigger 
lodge. For besides Castor and the 
other new babies, there were the 
two-year olds, now nearly grown. 
And by next spring there would 
likely be more babies. Father, Moth- 
er, and eight children, that was like 
most beaver families. They kept 
outgrowing their lodges. 

True, by summer the older chil- 
dren would be going exploring. 
They would very likely find mates, 
and start building lodges of their 
own. But each spring there were 
new babies to crowd the lodge. 


All hands now set to work to 
build their new home. Even Castor 
and the other babies carried their 
armfuls of mud to plaster the sticks 
together. 

For as Father and Mother knew, 
the green of summer would give 
place to cold white winter. They 
must have a stout roof over their 
heads. They must have a pantry 
filled with food sticks. And they 


must mend the dam, and deepen 
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the pond to cover the under water 
doors to their lodge. 

All night they worked in bright 
moonlight. At last, “Slap!” went 
\lother’s tail. This time it meant, 
‘Time for bed, babies!” 

But one of the big brothers had 
not come. At last, “SLAP!” went 
Father’s flat tail on the water. That 
meant, ‘““Bedtime, son!’ For it was 
morning, and time for sleep. 

Water lilies lay white or yellow 
among their wide leaves. Their 
roots were good food for beavers. 

The little aspen trees were sweet 
with sap. And though Castor was 
only partly weaned, he learned to 
hold a short food stick in both fore 
paws, and nibble the bark, sweet 
with sap. Mother saw to it that the 
children were fed and trained. But 
Father did the heavy end of the 
building, though all helped. 

First they laid branches across 
the brook. They dragged branches 
to it and poked them in, butts up- 
stream. They filled in the holes with 
mud. 

This dam made the pond deeper, 
so that they could store their winter 
food sticks beneath the ice that 
would come to seal its surface. 

Their new house began to look 
like a tepee, as the beaver family 
laid poles around the islet in the 
lake. Then they plastered it with 
mud, and filled the chinks with 
branches. And when the outside was 
finished, they dug a cave inside for 
the bedroom. Air came through the 
roof, 

They padded the bed shelf with 
clean chips and peeled bark. They 
dug another cave for a dining room. 
And both had under water door- 
ways. Then they made a toilet. 

In winter, when the pond froze 


We get dressed up in funny clothes 
With masks upon our faces 
And go from house to house to 


house... 


We go all kinds of places. 


over, Castor found he could get air 
by swimming till his head met ice, 
then breathing just under the ice. 
There was always a little air above 
the water. 

How the wind how!ed, that win- 
ter! How the sleet beat on their 
roof! But it had frozen hard, and 
deep snow Jay over everything. In 
their warm under furs they were not 
cold, and when they came in from 
the pond, their long outer hairs 
shed the drops of water. But they 
could not have gone out on the 
ice for long because their tails were 
naked, and would have frozen. 

Spring came again. Birds sang, 
and ducks hatched their eggs in 
nests hidden beneath the willow 
bushes. Wild flowers bloomed in the 
long hours of sunshine. And in time 
Castor, now a big two year old, set 
off to go exploring. Both buck and 
doe beavers do that. 

First he visited the neighbor 
beavers that lived down stream. 
When he got hungry, he would cut 
food sticks, and sit hunched on his 
feet till he had eaten off their tender 
bark. Then he would leave the 
peeled sticks. And when he saw 
other little piles of peeled sticks, he 
knew other beavers had been that 
way. 

Sometimes he found balls of mud 
and grass, and on them the scent 
that beavers use. He followed the 
little mud pies till he came to a 
pretty lady beaver. They rubbed 
noses to show they wanted to be 
friends. And for days they traveled 
on together. 

In time they found a little brook 
where they decided they would like 
to build a home of their own. 


Once that winter they heard 


Hallowe'en Night 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
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wolves howling and scratching at 
their frozen roof. But they were 
safe. 

At two years Castor had weighed 
only 30 pounds. Now he weighed 60. 
Each year they had grown larger. 
And each spring when the babies 
came, they had taken turns keeping 
a look-out. Neither owl nor wildcat 
had ever caught a little one. The 
family just worked and played, and 
sometimes built a bigger lodge, 
happy to be together. They had 
even adopted four orphaned beav- 
ers. 

One day Castor had been looking 
about a neighboring pond. With 
such a large family, it would be a 
good idea to build a larger house. 
But what was that creature hiding 
behind the willow bushes? For with 
the wind at his back, his nose told 
him Something hid there. From the 
unpleasant smell, it was a meat 
eater. It might mean danger! 

He turned on the muddy bank of 
the pond. He would take one look 
before he made his dive into deep 
water and safety. 

It was a young wolf. How it had 
got separated from the wolf pack he 
didn’t know. It was unusual, but a 
danger, all the same. 

The young wolf sprang, and 
grabbed Castor by one shoulder. 

Quick as thought, Castor dove to 
the bottom of the pond. Setting his 
teeth in the little wolf, he held him 
there —- till the young wolf drowned. 
For beavers can stay under water 
longer than land animals. 


He would have done the same —— 
or tried to — with larger enemies. 

Now, once more, perhaps he and 
his family could live their lives in 
peace, 


We ring the bell and wait for sweets, 


But sometimes ring and run. 


Oh, going "round on Hallowe’en 


Ts always loads of fun! 
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A Stunt-Flyer 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Tue Nighthawk has a stunt- 
specialty. For no apparent reason 
he enjoys “high-diving.” Away up 
in the sky he folds his wings then 
plunges downward hundreds of feet; 
with a sudden spreading of wings he 
checks his flight and swoops upward 
again! He repeats this thrilling 
exhibition over and over again! 

It is really thought that the 
Nighthawk obtains his food with 
such stunts; for he has a great frog- 
like mouth (or bill) that opens right 
across his face! While flying, this 
great mouth is held wide open, 
catching insects on-the-wing in vast 
numbers. 

On examination, the stomach of 


one bird was found to contain the 
remains of nearly 2000 flying ants, 
while that of another held what was 
left of about 40 June bugs! 

The Nighthawk is not a hawk but 
belongs to the whippoorwill family. 
It does most of its flying, however, 
in early evening and at dusk. 

The wings of these queer birds are 
huge — out of all proportion to 
their small, robin-sized bodies. Their 
legs are so small and weak that they 
sleep “along” a limb of a tree, 
rather than “across” it as most 
birds do. 

Nighthawks nest in rocky places 
and Jay two gray, black-spotted 
eggs. 


Clara Spider 


Goes Ballooning 
VIVIENNE CHEWNING 


Ir WAS very still around the 
pond. A gentle breeze was moving 
the leaves lazily back and forth in 
the sunshine. Clara Spider clung to 
a small leaf on a small bush and 
pretended she was rocking in a 
cradle. It was fun. 

Suddenly she sat up and listened. 
What was that noise? 

“Ballooning we will go. Balloon- 
ing we will go,” sang twelve of 


Clara’s cousins, as they tramped 
noisily down the path that ran 
around the edge of the pond. 

Clara sighed. “Hi,” she said to 
the spider who seemed to be leading 
the other spiders. ‘““Where are you 
going?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear our song? 
We're going ballooning,” said 
Cousin Bill. 


“Ballooning? Who ever heard of 
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such a thing,”’ scoffed Clara. 

All twelve little spiders stopped to 
stare at Clara in astonishment. 

never heard of ballooning?” 
they gasped. 

“Of course not,”’ Clara laughed, 
“no one else did either.” 

All twelve little spiders began to 
talk at once. 

Clara laughed and waved her legs. 
“TI can’t hear,” she said. “You'll 
have to talk one at a time.” 

Cousin Bill stepped forward. 
“Clara,” he said earnestly, “I can’t 
believe you’ve never heard of bal- 
looning. You’re that kind of spider.” 

“What kind of spider?” Clara 
asked. 

“Why, a ballooning kind.” 

Clara laughed and laughed. “T’ll 
believe it when I see you sailing 
around overhead,” she said, and 
laughed and laughed some more. 

The cousins all opened their 
mouths to say something else, but 
changing their minds, they started 
down the path again. “Ballooning 
we will go,”’ they sang lustily. 

Clara 
spiders. 


smiled to herself. Silly 


Finally the cousins were out of 
hearing and things got quiet again. 
Clara watched Mr. Dragon Fly 
skimming along the surface of the 
pond. His gauzy, lacy wings were 
beautiful in the sunshine. Now he 
was close to the water. Now he was 
up and away, fast as a flying arrow 
—— now he was back close to the 
water. “It looks like fun,” Clara 
thought drowsily. “Wish I could fly. 
I'd fly away to see the whole world, 
but I’d always come back to the 
pond. 


Mr. Bull Frog croaked. Father 
Kingfisher dived for his babies’ 
food. Clara was very happy. 

“Hi Clara. See us?” a far-away 
voice called. 

Clara looked around. She couldn't 
see any one who would be calling to 
her. 

“Up here — up here,” the voice 
called impatiently. 

Clara looked up and then she let 
go of the leaf and fell to the ground 
PLOP. Scrambling to her feet she 
ran out into the path so she could 
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have a better view. Sure enough, it 
was Cousin Bill and he was sailing 
around overhead, a tiny gossamer 
balloon above him. 

“Bill,” Clara screamed, “how did 
you do it? Oh, please tell me how.” 

“Go to the old stump — down 
where the path bends,” Bill called, 
and then a puff of wind carried him 
so far away Clara couldn’t hear him 
any more. 

Clara ran down the path, all her 
eight legs going as fast as they could. 
Bill was flying. How silly she had 
been to laugh at them. Looking up 
she saw Cousin Judith and Cousin 
Paul sailing gracefully by. 

Clara didn’t wait to call to them; 
she just kept on running toward the 
bend in the path where the old 
stump stood. 

Cousin Ann was the only one 
left when Clara got there, and she 
had her tiny balloon all ready to sail 
away. 

“Oh, Ann, please wait,” Clara 
begged. “I was so silly to laugh. 


Please show me how.” 

“Of course,” Ann said, and 
reached down to help Clara to the 
top of the stump. 

“Now Clara,” she said, “you 
must make your legs stiff, raise the 
end of your body up in the air, and 
spin out a thread of silk.” 

Clara did as Ann told her. 

“Now another thread and an- 
other,” Ann directed. 

Soon Clara had a little fluffy 
cloud of gossamer above her. She 
could feel the breeze tugging at it. 

““Now let go,”’ Ann said. 


Clara let go of the stump. Gently 
the wind carried her up-up, and 
then she was sailing just like Bill and 
the others. 

What Dangling 
from the little balloon, Clara could 


wonderful fun. 


see the whole world spreading be- 
neath her. She could see her friends 
who lived around the pond. She 
could just see everything. 

It was the most fun she had ever 
had. 
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RIGHT... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ...in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


283 eacte PRACTICE Chomi Sealal 


\ 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 


Start young hands sited 


for Art 
Teaching Ideas 


we SCHOOLARTS 


Yes, in the next 10 issues 
of SCHOOL ARTS you 
will find a flow of new, 
practical, and resultful 
art and craft ideas offered 
by successful teachers 
across the country. ies] 

You will find lessons and methods for projects in DESIGN, 
CRAFTS, INTEGRATION — plus incentives to stimulate 
creative expression and classroom art adventures at all 
levels. In addition, the editors give a variety of material to 
help you with HOLIDAY PROJECTS and CHILD ART in its 
many forms and media. 

Feel new confidence in your teaching with SCHOOL ARTS 
to help you. By turning the pages and using the host of 
ideas in each issue, your work is easier, more productive 
throughout the busy year ahead. 


upon today and 
the September 


FILL IN AND MAIL are 
start your subscription with 
issue _., the first number 


of SCHOOL ARTS’ 


I 50th year. You'll be glad you did. I 

SCHOOL ARTS Magazine | 

| 4010 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. | 
Please enter my subscription for the next 10 ‘ssues. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here 
you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sent in two or three months in advance for special answers. 
If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Question: Do you think some of the criticism 
on the present day teaching of History is 


justified? What would you say about it? 


Answer: From the old-time memorizing of dates, 
wars, facts, places, the teaching of history has come to 
be a complete experience that ties up closely with the 
child’s daily living and social environment. If we were 
to visit any third or fourth grade of the public schools 
today, we should find the children revelling in stories 
that deal in a vivid, concrete way with the lives of our 
outstanding leaders. The emphasis would be put upon 
persons who took part in certain dramatic events that 
have characterized the exploration and settlement of 
our country. The children relive in their imaginations 
what these people do rather than what they think or 
what they feel. The teacher tries in every possible way 
to create a sense of realness about these characters. 
It is through her skill and her insight that they ap- 
proach reality, that the children may feel not only that 
they have met these people, but have lived and worked 
with them. Many a miracle has been performed in the 
teaching of history through a live and skillful teacher. 
Columbus, Magellan, Hudson, Miles Standish, Peter 
Stuyvesant and all the rest have been made real, have 
been presented vividly to the children through a 
series of imaginative experiences. These very pictures 
that the children get at an early age are most likely to 
remain with them throughout a lifetime. This predic- 
tion was made some years ago by a writer in the Cen- 
tury Magazine — “I venture the guess that by 1930 
the common schools will be history schools in a far 
more fundamental sense than they were ever Latin or 
grammar schools. Whether the schools of the future will 
admit any young person into their intellectual adven- 
tures will depend upon the range and vividness of a 
young person’s historical perceptions.”” This prediction 
brings to us vividly the new emphasis and approach to 
the teaching of history in our public schools. We would 
have to look far to find those dull half hours of reciting 
one date after another of browsing idly over the dusty 
facts that serve only as a background. The dates, 
rather than being stressed serve merely as a means of 
introducing, of interweaving, as it were, a fascinating 
tale of some man’s achievement. A child’s interest in 


history, we have found, can never be aroused by ex- 
acting material from him shred by shred, and piece by 


piece, but by acquainting him with the people them- 
selves; telling how they acted, how they lived, why 
they did as they did, etc. The children plan their own 
means of best making this study real and vital. They 
have moving pictures, history clubs, dramatic plays, 
they work out all sorts of projects where each child 
makes, constructs, plans, contributes. They visit art 
and history museums and libraries to get a more vivid 
impression of the times in which a certain person may 
have lived. In every modern course of study, we are 
presented with the new aims for the teaching of history, 
aims that emphasize above all else the whole life of 
man, not merely his exploits and achievements. Such 
an aim in the teaching of history will develop in our 
public schools highly active, well-informed, thinking 
little citizens. They will hetter realize that history is 
being made about them daily. They will better under- 
stand that we who are living now decide the history of a 
nation by our thoughts and actions. 


Question: I am developing a unit on China 
with my third and fourth grade pupils. Can 
you give me sources of material both for 
teacher and for children? 


Answer: Teacher reference books: ‘Shen of the Sea,” 
Chrisman, Dutton; ‘Social Life of the Chinese,’’ Doo- 
little, Harper; “Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School,” Tippett and others, Ginn; “Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades,” Storm, Lyons and Carnahan; 
“The Chinese Ink Stick,” Weise, Doubleday; China — 
Unit No. 36, Joseph, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City (Bureau of Publications). 
Books for Children: ‘““When I Was a Boy in China,” 
Yau Phou Lee, Lothrop; “Liang and Lo,” Weise, 
Doubleday; ““The Rabbit Lantern,”” Rowe, Macmillan; 
“The Moon’s Birthday,” Rowe, Macmillan; ‘“Travel- 
ing Shops, Rowe; “Chinese Fables and Folk Stories,” 


Question: I would very much like sources 
where I could secure at reasonable cost some 
post cards or pictures for my Indian Unit. 


Answer: I should suggest that you write to the fol- 
lowing companies, telling them your needs: National 
Geographic Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Denver Art Museum, 1300 Logan St., Denver, Colo.; 
Colonial Art Co., Palmer House, Shop 302, Chicago, 
Ill.; Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn.; Tourist 
Bureau, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Lessons for Halloween 
(From Page 7) 


trating the song. The teacher and 
the pupils, in looking for a good pic- 
ture in the song, decided on the 
words, “Up there to the moon, a 
sweeping the cobwebs away with 
her broom,” which gave them the 
most opportunity for illustrations. 

The big new moon seemed the 
phase that would catch cobwebs 
best so the children used yellow 
crayon to make the crescent and 
placed the cobwebs inside. 

The witch got busy with her 
broom. The witch, the broom, the 
cat, and cobwebs were made with 
black crayons in most of the pic- 
tures. 


Many other stories about Hal- 
lowe’en have been used for encour- 
aging the children to visualize and 
represent feelings and ideas. 


The teacher sometimes told the 
children a story of the witch who 
called together her cats to give them 
instructions for their fun on Hal- 
lowe’en. 

“The cats came running, big cats, 
little cats, thin cats, fat cats, yellow, 
black, gray, and white, striped, spot- 
ted and speckled. They came out of 
the trees, off the house tops, along 
the fences, and around the corners.” 


When the children heard the 
story they hugged themselves and 
shivered with delight as they saw in 
their minds all of the cats coming 
from every direction. When they 
drew the picture they placed the 
witch as the central figure, with the 
cats converging toward her. The 
picture could hardly avoid being a 
very good composition. 

Another subject for the art lesson 
when the pupils’ heads are full of 
Hallowe’en is the party. Many of 
the children will attend parties and 
will have costumes suitable for the 
occasion. The children who are not 
going to a party, or have no cos- 
tumes, will still enjoy representing 
themselves in the kind of costumes 
they would like to have. The pic- 
tures can be made to represent cos- 
tumed children on the way to a 


party, or playing their favorite 
games at the party. A discussion of 
suitable costumes and game may 


precede the drawing of the picture. 

And many teachers will consider 
Halloween an unusually good time 
for the children to write original 
stories and illustrate them. One 
first grade group made up their 
story, then dramatized it for the 
entire elementary school at an 
assembly program in the auditorium. 

Another teacher described for her 


pupils a “conference” or meeting of 


the witches just before Hallowe'en. 
The witches came, “by broom- 
stick,” “airborne, and even on 
vacuum sweepers.” The Convention 
Hall would be some weird, haunted 
house in the middle of a forest, or 
some other creepy place. This pic- 
ture, too, naturally made a good 
composition. 
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Health Poster 
(Page 46) 

The slogans pinned om the clothes- 
line are good ones to remember in 
the care of your teeth. Can you 
name other things which will help 
you to grow and keep strong and 
healthy teeth. 

(Page 47) 

Repeat separate units or as a 
whole. Tracings of drawings may be 
adapted to various uses, place cards, 
invitations, etc. 

Curtain Pulls 
(Page 48) 

1. Make one loop of heavy white 
string 40 inches long, or cut two 
pieces of light-weight string 40 
inches long. Make a knot at the end. 

(Turn to Page 64) 


HAYES GELATIN: And LIQUID 


DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


Order These Modern Books by Titles: 
HAYES SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 


meludes large, attractive drawings. 


Numbers 1-10. 


interesting drawings 


tries, resources, etc. 


tries. 
In Regular Ink—35c. 


In Hectograph Ink—50c 


Object with printed word or number. 
in Hectograph Ink—$1.00 


HAYES NUMBER BOOK (Grade One) 
A number activity book for beginners. 
Provides drills in basic combinations—addition and subtraction—to ten. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
Y HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 

A Reading Readiness Book graduating into Pre-Prime: and Primer. 


Checked Word List. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 


HAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 


Drawings are large and full-page size of garden flowers 
gestions and illustrations correlating art and nature study. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS (Posters and Borders) 
New Schoolroom Decorations—Posters—Borders—special holiday projects. 
. Special angel Christmas borders. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Covers vital phases of U.S. and possessions. 
For social studies. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 
HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


Exercises on costumes, occupations, governments, natural resources, indus- 
Complete with outline maps, tests, drills and answer keys. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 
HAYES OUTLINE MAPS (For History and Geography) 


A set of maps consisting of World, United States, Groups of States, North, 
South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Australia, Europe and Asia. 


Color charts and tests. Alphabet and 


40 pages. 

For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
Develops basic number vocabulary 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 

Large 


40 pages In Regular Ink—20c. 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


Contaihs sug: 
All grades. 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


All grades unusually large and attractive. 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


Maps, drills, tests on indus- 
40 pages. Regular Ink—35Sc. 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


40 pages. 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


HAYES ART DECORATIONS 


Large size outline drawings include school holidays—silhouettes—cut-outs 
—room and window decorations—blackboard borders. All grades—1-8. 
Hectograph Edition—$1.00 For Liquid or Spirit Machine—$1.50 


HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 


Illustrations are large and full-page of the common native birds. 
coloring directions and text. In Regular Ink—30c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


HAYES NEW HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


A_ new book on_holidays and_ special days. 
month—Posters, Borders, Art Decorations. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
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Curtain Pulls 

(From Page 63) 
Hang the top over a nail. Now place 
your finger into the bottom of the 
loop and twist the string 75 times. 

2. Now take hold of the bottom 
with the fingers of the left hand and 
pass the index finger of the right 
hand through the bottom of the 
loop while the ends are lifted to 
meet the top over the nail. 

3. Hold the top together tightly 
while you let go with the right hand. 
The twisted string will now twist up 
on itself making the cord twice as 
heavy. Slip off the nail, but do not 
Jet go of the ends. 

4. Tie a thread or piece of string. 
about ends to hold latter securely 
As shown, cord was made from a 
single loop of heavy string. It re- 
sults in four ends. A knot could be 
tied in the cord about two inches 
from the bottom, and the ends then 
cut to hang as a tassel (10). 

5. Many kinds of ornaments can 
be attached to the end of the curtain 
cord. It is best not to have hard 
ornaments, as they might hit the 
window pane sharply and crack it. 

6. Cut the circles of cloth a little 
larger than the cardboard. Cloth 
with printed designs may be used 
(9), or if felt flowers or bows, etc., 
are added, it is best to use cloth of a 
plain color. Make a running stitch 
about the edges. 

7. Gather cloth about the card- 
board. 

8. Fasten end of cord to cloth on 
one circle. Place second cloth-cov- 
ered circle over first and sew to- 
gether with tiny stitches around 
edges. Use thread of the same color 
as the cloth. 

9. Finished curtain cord. 

10. Here the circles have been 
added above the knot in cord. Felt 
flowers and leaves may be added by 
sewing or gluing latter to surface. 

Paper-Bag Masks 
(Page 49) 

What can be more fun than trying 
out one’s skill and imagination at 
making paper-bag masks for Hal- 
lowe’en. A group in school could plan 
a theatrical program around such an 
art project. 

Alphabet Seat Work Pages 

(Pages 38-39) 
We continue with our enjoyable 


seat-work pages. This month the 
little verses are made up of words 
starting with I and J. Read the 
lines carefully. Write all the words 
starting with the letter I under the 
picture of the little Indian girl. 
How many did you find? Color the 
picture in nice, clear tones. The 
pine trees may be dark green to set 
off all other details against them. 

I is for ivory, 

It and for ink. 

I is for iris, 

Some blue and some pink. 


I is for ivy, 

Inform and invent. 

I is for Indian 

Who lives in a tent. 
I is for iron, 

Inlet and ice. 

I is for island 

A place that is nice. 


All the words starting with the 
letter J are to be written under the 
picture of the little girl at the picnic. 
How many words did you find? 
Here, too, the trees in the back- 
ground may be dark green. It is 
rather difficult to color an area as 
large as the sky, nice and even, so, 
why not leave it just plain white and 
color the moon light yellow. Per- 
haps this picture may stimulate a 
conversation about picnics, where 
they took place, what you did and 
what you had to eat. 

J is for Jesse, 

For John and for Jean; 

For Jack and for Jill 


With hands nice and clean. 


J is for Joseph 

Just a small boy, 

For jam and for jelly, 
For jar and for joy. 


J is for joke, 

For jump and for June; 
For Janet, and also 

A jolly old moon. 
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Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Up- 
per Elementary Grades. Children's dex demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago's lovely 
North Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and spe- 
cially designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Fall, Midyear and Summer terms 


Write for Catalog. 
BOX 012M, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Ch 


The habits you teach 
now are just as important as the 
lessons themselves. And no habit you 
can teach will be more lastingly use- 
ful than the ingrained discipline of 
keeping all paperwork spotlessly 
neat. This task will be easier if your 
students use erasers that give clean, 
neat erasures every time; these 
erasers bear the name 


FABER 


LEADERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


SENCO RULERS & 


YARDSTICKS 
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NOVELTY CO, INC, 


P. ©. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
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SOCIAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
with Social Studies. The 
entire class may participate 
in working out this farm 
project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
teline in a variety of colors 
adds realism and interest 
to any project. 


Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


STE 


TRADE MARK 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up’’ is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 


Flexibility is a feature of Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
Plasteline. Rolled into thin Made in the following colors: 

strands, it clings together 456R Blue 456K Clay Color 4560B Gray Green 

and may be twisted, with- 456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
out breaking, into any de- 456C Dark Brown 

sired form for baskets like 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % lb. ea., 


above or in flat strips for Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
‘lattice work’’ effects. Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
gon Educational Use in all 


School Grades 
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LEAN - NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTI Write for circular showing *“*Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC ~. FOR 
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“Gor Best in Crayons. 
ts Milton Bradley” 


for MILTON BRADLEY means Quality, Color Value, Smoothness — and a tradition 


of 90 Years experience in production of color materials for early Are Education in School 
and Home. 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW 


CRAYRITE 


is a masterpiece in the crayon category. Every stroke of a CRAYRITE is a mark of perfec- 
tion — smooth, non-gritty, vivid in color. And the CRAYRITE package assortments 
meet every color need you will ever know, from the beginner’s ‘‘box of eight’”’ to the 24-color 
assortment for advanced grades, 


CRAYRITE is made in two styles — the ordinary round crayon and the “‘No-Roll”’ (as 


originated by Milton Bradley Company) which doesn’t roll off the desk — an economy 
crayon because of less breakage. 


COLOR ASSORTMENTS and composition are the same in each type, as follows: 
8 COLORS IN TUCK BOX 24 COLORS 


Red Orange Yellow Green | An assortment of 24 beautiful colors in a patented, 


re) -to telescope ‘tive display ; 
Blue Violet Brown Black Cc mpacto telescope box for attractive display and 
easy color selection. 


16 COLORS IN TUCK BOX Red  Red-Orange Dark Green Silver 


Orange Yellow-Orange Blue-Green Pink 
Red Blue Yellow-Green Black | Yellow Yellow-Green Red-Violet 
Orange Violet Blue-Green Brown | Green Blue-Violet Flesh Burnt-Sienna 
Yellow Red-Orange Blue-Violet Flesh Blue Turquoise-Blue Brown Gray 
Green Yellow-Orange Red-Violet White | Violet Dark Blue Black Gold 


Magenta 


Ask your school supply dealer for these new CRAYRITE Crayons. You will like their smart 
package appearance. You will appreciate their finer quality. 


A PRODUCT OF... 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 


“Twenty-fours” 


MILTON BRADLEY 
SCHOCL CRAYONS 


MILTON BRADLEY 
SCHOOL CRAYONS 


MA 


“SCHOOL CRAYONS 
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